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NOTICE. 


The Title Page and Index of Volume V. may now 
be obtained, gratis, on application to the publishers. 
Cases for binding the Volume are also ready, and 
may be had by order from all Booksellers, price 1s. 6d. 
each, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Up to yesterday noon the result of the elec- 
tions had been declared in 301 constituencies in the 
United Kingdom. In these constituencies 169 Minis- 
terialists and 132 Gladstonians have been returned. 
The Ministerialists have won 15 seats, and the Glad- 
stonians 37 (not counting St. Rollox, Glasgow). This 
gives a net gain of 22 votes to the Gladstonians, 
counting 44 on a division. The Ministerial majority 
when Parliament was dissolved was 68. It is now— 
supposing no other seats to be won by the Glad- 
stonians—24. The result of many of the pollings 
on Thursday had not been declared when we went 
to press; but it was expected that some Ministerial 
seats, in addition to those actually declared, had 
been captured by the Gladstonians. Nearly 370 
seats still remain to be contested. 


SucH is the actual state of parties at the present 
moment, and it is hardly necessary to point out its 
highly satisfactory character from the Liberal point 
of view. Elsewhere we discuss some of the chief 
features of the great battle which is now raging 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. It 
has been fought with magnificent pluck and energy 
on both sides; though, as usual, there has been a dis- 
creditable importation of bitter personalities into the 
contest on the part of too many of the Ministerialists. 
The heaviness of the polls, the closeness of the 
majorities, the vast crowds that have waited night 
by night in the political clubs and outside the news- 
paper offices to learn the results, have all borne 
testimony to the fact that this election has moved 
the people of the United Kingdom as they have 
hardly been moved before. Money, social influence, 
the power of the press, have all been at the command 
of the Ministerialists, and have all been used with 
unprecedented freedom. Yet in spite of everything 
the Liberal party has advanced step by step and 
with hardly a perceptible check since the fighting 
began. The tension on both sides is extreme; but 
the attacking party has a manifest reserve of 
ae and the victory can hardly be regarded as 

oubt. 


Very few notable members of the old House 
have suffered defeat so far in the struggle. Mr. 
Ritcate has lost his seat in St. George’s-in-the-East. 
Mr. HENEAGE, a pretentious personage who occasion- 
ally figured as deputy leader of the Liberal Unionist 
party, and who was one of the small knot of Dis- 
sentients who insisted on sitting on the front 
Opposition bench whilst giving an unfaltering 
support to the Tory Government, has met with an 
overwhelming defeat at Grimsby, and has now 
probably figured for the last time in political life. 
Str Horace Davey, a lawyer of the greatest 
ability, and a sound and trustworthy Liberal 
politician, has lost the seat at Stockton-on-Tees 
which he obtained at a bye-election; and Mr. BRoAD- 


HURST has been defeated at Nottingham, through a 
manceuvre on the part of his Unionist opponent of 
which neither that gentleman nor his party is likely 
to be proud. It is to be hoped that Mr. BROADHURST, 
who owes his defeat to his fidelity to his con- 
victions on economic rather than political questions, 
will not be permitted to remain long outside the 
House of Commons. Of the new members who haye 
been returned. it is too soon as yet to say much, but 
we may make special mention of the return of two 
who, though opposed in politics, resemble each other 
in their ability and their promise—Mr. HERBERT 
PAUL, the Liberal member for South Edinburgh, and 
Mr. ARNOLD-ForRsTER, the Unionist member for 
West Belfast. The new House of Commons will 
certainly be the richer for the presence of these 
gentlemen. 


Or the bitterness with which the fight is being 
fought on the side of the Government we have had 
amusing proof during the week in the pages of the 
Times. The editor of that journal seems to have 
opened his columns to correspondents of every 
degree of ability, provided they were qualified to 
speak by the intensity of their hatred of Mr. GLApD- 
STONE. The result has been an outpouring of dull 
and pointless spite which will furnish future his- 
torians with a means of gauging the intensity of the 
party passion now prevailing. Every conceivable 
topic by which prejudice may be stimulated against 
the Liberal leader has been raised by these obscure 
and often illiterate correspondents of a journal which 
was once so exclusive and fastidious in its choice 
of letters; and no epistle has apparently been 
omitted because it was too foolish or too vulgar. 
By far the worst speech of the week which has 
come under our notice was that delivered by Mr. 
BALFourR after his election on Wednesday. The 
First Lord of the Treasury, evidently smarting 
under his reduced majority and the Tory defeats, 
made a supremely foolish attack upon the intelli- 
gence of the Liberals, and alluded to his own follow- 
ing, avowedly consisting of the publicans of Man- 
chester and their supporters, as dwellers on the 
high lands of civilisation which had not been sub- 
merged by the Gladstonian flood. 


THE DUKE OF DEVonNsSHIRE has written a shuffling 
and discreditable letter to Sir GEORGE CHUBB on 
the question of GENERAL GorDon’s death. No- 
body expects magnanimity from the Duke; but, 
even after the experience of his sullen silence and 
consequent acquiescence in misrepresentation which 
was witnessed at the time of the controversy regard- 
ing his conduct in 1880, we might have expected that 
he would have given a frank answer to a direct 
question on the subject of his part in the abandon- 
ment of GENERAL GORDON. For years past he and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN have not been ashamed to lend a 
silent approval (not always in the case of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN silent) to the attempts of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S enemies to make him solely responsi- 
ble for cur policy in the Soudan and towards 
GENERAL GORDON. MR. GLADSTONE himself has 
submitted in silence to these most unfounded 
attacks. But everybody behind the scenes has 
known the truth, and has been aware that, of all 
the members of his Cabinet, Mr. GLADSTONE was 
perhaps the man who had least personal responsi- 
bility in the matter of GENERAL GorDON ; whilst the 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE himself stood in precisely the 
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opposite position. At last Mr. MorLEyY ventured 
to state something of the truth, and the Duke, on 
being appealed to, has not had the manliness to 
admit it, but has taken refuge as he did last March 
under the shadow of “Constitutional usage,” official 
secrecy, and so forth. We cannot congratulate the 
Liberal Unionists upon the change which has mani- 
festly taken place in the character of their leader 
since he succeeded to the dukedom. 


Or the six speeches by Mr. GLADSTONE reported 
since ou: last issue, those delivered this week have 
mainly dealt with the more ordinary topics of the 
electoral contest—the lamentable defeats caused by 
the running of independent labour candidates, the 
supreme importance to the cause of labour of polit- 
ical reform, the eight-hours question, with a cautious 
suggestion that the principle of local option may 
eventually be found to be applicable, an effective 
vindication for Scotland of the right to manage her 
own affairs, including Disestablishment, without. the 
interference of English Members, and a still more 
striking contrast of the predictions as to reforms with 
their results, especially the last Lorp DERBy’s pro- 
phecy as to Home Rule in Canada. At Corstor- 
phine, on Wednesday, he was subjected to a 
“ heckling,” which recoiled effectually on its authors. 
But the speech at Glasgow last Saturday shone out 
above the rest for several reasons. There was the 
exposure (since amplified and amended in detail) of 
Sir LiIntorN Simmons’ mission to the Pope, to invite 
his interference with the civil rights of British sub- 
jects—an indication of the concessions to Roman 
Catholicism which Ulster Protestantism may some 
day see accorded by its champions. There was 
a demonstration of the absurdity of an appeal 
to the fears of that Protestantism, fears 
which are strongest where there are fewest Roman 
Catholics. There was a brilliant review of two 
periods in Irish history—that of the passage of the 
Union and that of the Plan of Campaign. And there 
was a peroration likening the hope of Home Rule to 
the Star of the Dioscuri, at whose rising the winds 
abated and the storm ceased, and the vessels came 
safely into port—a passage which will live as litera- 
ture long after the details of the present contest 
have faded in the distance. 


For those fortunate persons who have time or 
energy to think about anything but the results and 
prospects of the General Election, the tercentenary 
of the University of Dublin has afforded a welcome 
distraction. The list of honorary degrees exhibits a 
satisfactory recognition of the merits of specialists 
of high distinction in their own subject—such as 
Mr. INGRAM BYWATER and the Provost of Oriel, 
Dr. Rovurts and Dr. Rep, of Cambridge, PROFESSOR 
Buass, of Kiel, and NEwcoms, of Wash- 
ington—as well as popular candidates like Mr. 
AutMA-TADEMA and Mr. Henry IRviING. Nor could 
the University of PROFESSOR CAIRNES neglect political 
economy ; and honorary degrees were conferred on 
two eminent men of such widely different views as 
Proressor ADOLF WAGNER, of Berlin, the Pro- 
fessorial Socialist, and GENERAL WALKER, of Boston, 
who has exaltel individualism and the Captains 
of Industry. Thursday saw an imposing ceremony 
—the presentation of congratulations by the dele- 
gates of other learned bodies of Europe and America. 
But the electorate was meanwhile rejecting the In- 
dependent candidate in favour of the Irish Solicitor- 
General. 


FOREIGN comments on English politics are not in 
general born of knowledge, and those on the General 
Election are no exception to the rule. This is hardly 
surprising when we reflect how often the knowledge 
even of able foreign critics of our internal affairs is 
derived exclusively from the Times. Nor, in spite of 


see a sympathiser. 


sense which is perhaps the most remarkable creation of 
German intellect during this century, is either compre- 
hension of a real popular movement, based on deliber- 
ate conviction or of sympathy with it, very common 
among the educated classes of Central Europe. Itis an 
interesting question whether the difference between 
England and Germany in this respect may not be 
due to the great religious movements that have taken 
place inEngland. The English Protestant, at any rate, 
is supposed, and sometimes is formally obliged, 
deliberately to choose and avow his faith. But 
the Protestant or Catholic of any Continental 
country is usually born so, and his faith is accepted 
by his neighbours as a matter of course. At any 
rate, many foreign students of the European situa- 
tion exhibit as little notion of the aspirations of 
peoples as PRINCE METTERNICH. To them the 
supreme question is the maintenance of the Euro- 
pean balance of power by the action primarily of 
Kings and Ministers. And in Lorp SALIsBuRY they 


THE elections have completely diverted attention 
from the Stock Exchange, and business this week 
has in consequence been slacker even than it was 
before. Owing to the apprehensions excited by the 
Free Coinage Bill in the United States, as well as to 
the diversion of attention both in America and here 
from business to politics, the American market is 
not only neglected but prices have given way, and 
not improbably there may be a further fall. Inter- 
bourse securities also have declined during the week. 
The reports concerning the growing crops in Russia 
are very unfavourable, and the spread of cholera is 
adding to the difficulties of the Empire. There is 
much uneasiness, therefore, both in Berlin and in Paris, 
where immense amounts of Russian securities are 
held. It isrumoured, too, that one of the great houses 
which brought out the Russian loan in Paris last 
autumn is in difficulties. How far the rumours are 
well founded it is impossible to say ; but it is notori- 
ous that the loan was not subscribed for by investors, 
and that a very large part of it is still held by the 
houses that brought it out. That there is a large 
lock-up therefore is certain, and that the lock-up is 
seriously inconveniencing some of the houses is by 
no means improbable. That, however, is a very 
different thing from saying that any of the houses 
are in financial difficulties. On the other hand, in 
spite of the elections, the Home railway market is 
fairly firm, and there is a general expectation that 
before long there will be a great increase of business 
in South African land and gold shares. The new 
Transvaal loan brought out this week by the MEssrs. 
ROTHSCHILD has been a great success. The list of 
applications was closed a couple of hours after it was 
opened, and the loan has been dealt in at a premium 
of over 3 per cent. 


THE rates of interest and discount have fallen 
once more, as was to be expected, and there is every — 
prospect of a long continuance of ease in the Money 
Market, unless indeed disturbance should be caused 
by the crisis in silver. The price of that metal has 
fallen this week to 393d. per oz., and both in London 
and in New York much apprehension exists that a 
further serious fall is imminent. It had been sup- 
posed that a kind of truce had been patched up in 
the United States, all parties agreeing not to attempt 
further legislation until after the elections. But on 
Saturday last the Senate passed a Free Coinage Bill. 
This caused alarm amongst the opponents of silver, 
who are the great banking and capitalist classes in 
the Eastern States. And furthermore it has raised 
doubts amongst the silver party itself whether, 
if the Bill were to pass, it would not cause 
a greater depreciation of silver than has ever 
yet been seen. The expectation now is that the Bill 
will not be passed by the House of Representatives, 
and that in any case it will be vetoed by the Presi- 


cause trouble in the Silver Market. 


the struggles of nationalities abroad and the historical 


dent. But if it should pass, it is almost certain to 
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THE LESSON OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE end of the present week leaves the United 
Kingdom in the mid-crisis of its fate. Next 
Saturday we shall know almost exactly the result of 
the appeal to the country. To-day we can write of 
less than half the elections that must take place 
before the House of Commons is again complete. 
Our survey must, therefore, of necessity be imperfect, 
and possibly subject to very considerable modifica- 
tions before another week has passed. Such as it 
is, however, it is one which must fill the minds of 
all Liberals with hope and confidence. Already 
ample proof has been afforded of the fact that the 
present Government stands condemned by the nation, 
and we shall be as greatly surprised as disappointed 
if next Saturday Lord Salisbury does not find him- 
self in a Parliamentary minority. His majority 
when the House was dissolved was 68; already he 
has lost 22 seats, and the majority behind him 
consists consequently of no more than 24. 

A few more days of work as good as that which 
has already been accomplished, and we shall not only 
have wiped out this figure but have begun the good 
work of piling upa Liberal majority. And as yet we 
have not even tapped those county constituencies in 
the South, the West, and the East of England, upon 
the votes of which the Liberal organisers have from 
the first built their highest hopes. Unless these con- 
stituencies should belie every expectation they will 
afford a most substantial addition to the strength of 
our party, and give Mr. Gladstone that which it is in 
every way desirable he should possess, a solid work- 
ing majority in the new House of Commons. This 
being the actual state of things, and this the 
immediate prospect, it need hardly be said that we 
are not inclined to share the gloom of some over- 
sanguine spirits who are disappointed because 1892 
has not seen a repetition of 1880. The “ flowing 
tide” is flowing steadily, as it has done for many 

ears past, in favour of a policy of justice and peace ; 

ut it is not a flood. The enemies of Ireland and of 
Mr. Gladstone are numerous, stubborn, and un- 
scrupulous. They are fighting with a vigour which 
is like that begotten of despair, and it is only foot 
by foot that the Liberal army is able to advance. 
But it is advancing, and the very steadiness of its 

rogress makes it certain that the victory will fall to 
it. In these circumstances we can afford to smile at 
the bouncing declarations of the Tory journals over 
the “ comparative ” smallness of their losses. Like 
the beaten French general they seem to find consola- 
tion in the fact that they are conducting their 
retreat in perfect order. A beating is none the less 
a beating because the vanquished host does not 
at once become a disorganised rabble; but we would 
remind the editors of the Times, the Standard, and 
the smaller fry of Tory journalism that it has not 
hitherto been reckoned “good form” among 
Englishmen, at all events, to describe a repulse 
as.a “platonic sortie,” or to seek to give fresh 
courage to a defeated army by issuing untruthful 
bulletins. 

We repeat that if the Liberal party in Great 
Britain continues to do as well as it has done 
already in this contest, its victory is certain. 
Having said this, we may turn for a moment to 
some of the lessons of the battle, so far as it has 
yet been fought. Perhaps the first lesson in the 
science of political meteorology which we can learn 
from it has reference to the bye-elections. Nothing 
has been more curious than the way in which con- 
stituencies which, in recent bye-elections, showed that 
they had been converted to Liberalism have in this 
general contest gone back to their old faith. Barrow 
and Central Edinburgh are cases in point, and 


several others could be named. We have proof here 
of the general untrustworthiness of bye-elections as 
an indication of the movement of public opinion. 
But we must remember, on the other hand, that if a 
success in 1890 at Barrow, for example, does not 
mean that the success will be repeated in that par- 
ticular borough in 1892, it does show that there is a 
certain movement of opinion among the electors 
generally. We have actually lost in the constitu- 
encies in which we have been winning seats at the 
bye-elections ; but the proportion of our gains over 
the country as a whole is very nearly that which the 
bye-electiuns led us to expect. This is a curious 
phenomenon in the political world, and one which 
weather-wise politicians will do well tostudy. Again, 
a very obvious, and to the Liberals a very painful, 
feature of the situation is the sacrifice of seats by 
divisions among the Liberal electors. We are glad to 
say that the attempts of the Socialists to coerce the 
Liberal party into an acquiescence in principles in 
which it does not believe has met with a well-merited 
failure. There will hardly be a Socialist in the 
new House of Commons. But four seats have been 
lost to the Liberals by most unjustifiable divisions. 
Men pretending to be Liberals have deliberately 
taken a course which could only end in injury to 
their party. Happily, even here the mischief has 
not been so great as might have been expected. The 
humiliating collapse of the candidature of the 


notorious Mr. Champion at Aberdeen, for example,. 
is one of the most hopeful features of the situation. 


To what depths of disloyalty to their own professed 
rinciples some Liberals, so-called, are able to sink 


is proved by the adhesion of a number of Socialists © 


to the cause of Mr. Hamond, the Tory candidate 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is long since anything 


quite so discreditable as this has been witnessed in. 


our public life. 

he heavy polls, the number of cases in which 
small majorities have settled the question in dispute, 
the stubbornness of the fight everywhere—all these 
are features of the election on which we need hardly 
dwell. When we look at particular districts we see 
some curious indications of the extent to which 
geographical position influences opinion. In London, 
for example, though we have done excellently, have 
achieved many notable victories, and have met with 
hardly one loss, we are still left face to face with a 
Tory-Jingo-Coercionist majority. The greatest cit 
in the world, it is clear, has not yet found its soul. 
In the Birmingham district—a very narrow district 
it is true—the influence of Mr. Chamberlain continues 
to be supreme. The glorified Alderman can still 
induce his fellow-townsmen to adopt his own gospel 
of spite, and deliberately to sacrifice their place in 
the counsels of Liberalism in order to gratify their 
wounded vanity. In Lancashire the Liberal revival has 
been ‘sporadic. We have done well to retain the seats 
we held in Manchester, and we have done splendidly in 
reducing the majority of Mr. Balfour and in leaving 


that gentleman to creep into Parliament by virtue of” 


the votes of the publicans of the division he repre- 
sents. Oldham is a notable victory, but Ashton is 
distinctly disappointing. Yet to have made an 

advance at all in Lancashire is an achievement wit 

which we may be well satisfied. And not only to 
have held our own, but actually to have improved 
upon the magnificent victories of 1886 in the West. 
Riding—the real head-quarters of English Liberalism 
—is something of which every Yorkshireman may be 
proud. The most painful incident of the elections 
to Liberals is the loss of the seat at Newcastle, and 
the large majority for the Tory-Socialist candi- 
date. It must be remembered, however, that 
many causes contributed to this untoward result. 
We have spoken of the action of certain professed 
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Liberals who desired to bring about Mr. Morley’s 
defeat, and who consequently voted ‘or Mr. 
Hamond. That, however, was only one of the 
reasons for the singular change in the Northern 
constituency. The bitter hostility of Mr. Joseph 
Cowen to Mr. Morley and the Liberal party was 
probably of still greater importance. It is only 
remarkable that be has not succeeded more fully 
in his attempt to discredit the Liberal organisation. 
Mr. Hamond, moreover, though standing as a Conser- 
vative, is really a man who makes no pretensions to 
political principles of any kind. He had the support of 
the Home Rule party in 1874, and it was as thefavourite 


local eccentricity rather than as a serious politician | 


that he appealed to the electors on this occasion. 

There are other curious features of the contest 
on which we shall be able to write more fully a 
week hence. At present we only note the curious 
growth of Liberalism in our seaport towns; the 
victories in many boroughs in which Toryism has 
been supreme for years—as at Whitehaven—and the 
strange loss of seats here and there in communities 
in which nobody suspected that the party of progress 
was losing ground. We may conclude as we began, 
by saying that if the tide continues to flow to the 
end as it has flowed up to now, the victory will be 
ours, and the worst and most dishonest of English 
Ministries will be swept out of existence. 


POLLING REFORMS. 


A ase is one question raised by the General 

Election upon which we imagine sensible men 
of all parties are in entire agreement. Nothing can 
be more unsatisfactory than the manner in which elec- 
tions are now conducted in this country, and Liberals 
and Tories must feel distinctly wishful to put an end 
toasystem which inflicts upon thé public the greatest 
amount of inconvenience with the least amount of 
benefit. Last Monday was the first day of polling 
in the great election which is now in progress. 
Since then every day has witnessed a certain number 
of elections, but more than a week must yet elapse 
before the last contest takes place. Thus for a full 
fortnight the country is kept in the turmoil and 
bitterness of a poiitical battle, whilst both par- 
ties are left in a state of uncertainty as to the 
actual result. It is difficult to understand what 
plausible reason can be adduced in favour of such 
a state of things as this. No doubt in the old 
days, when plurality of voting, if it was not the 
rae was at all events a most important exception, 
people viewed the matter differently and were quite 
willing to subject themselves to a not inconsiderable 
degree of inconvenience in order that property might 
secure its full share of political influence. But -pro- 
perty qualifications are now justly detested, and the 
pluralist voter is, on the whole, rather ashamed of 
his undue share of political power. Moreover, if 
this were not the case, the immensely increased 
facilities of locomotion have made it an easy matter 


for aiman to vote in more than one constituency on, 


the same day. Thus the last vestige of an excuse 
for the ludicrously wasteful and inconvenient method 
of polling the nation which is now in force amongst 
us has been removed. Abroad the problem which 
still baftles reformers here was long ago solved. 
In most Continental countries the poll is taken in 
every constituency on the same day. Thus the great 
battle of opinion is fought in an orderly and sys- 
tematic manner, and men’s minds are not kept on 
the tension for weeks at a stretch by the uncer- 
tainties of the political situation, No human being 
can pretend that this simple and uniform method 
has worked ill. In France, for example, the pre- 


liminaries to the contest are just as widespread and 
as severe in their character as here. The rival 
parties are no less anxious to strain every nerve in 
order to set their case fairly before the electors. 
But at a given signal the strife of the platform and 
the Press ceases in every constituency, and the final 
arbitrament of the ballot puts an instantaneous stop 
to discussion and speculation. Here we maintain a 
dribbling fight. On the opening day of the contest a 
score of seats are usually contested. This year more 
than fifty were decided on thefirstday, but the number 
was almost unprecedented. Then day by day for a 
fortnight elections take place, here, there, and every- 
where, without regard to the convenience of the 
voters. or of the candidates, or even of the public 
officials who have to superintend the voting. The 
whole thing is an anachronism and almost a scandal. 
One of the first Bills to be introduced into the new 
House of Commons will, we trust, be one making it 
compulsory that the whole of the elections should 
take place on one given day. Thus the vagaries of 
individual returning officers would cease to count in 
an estimate of the political siluation, and the tension 
which now is so severe would at fleast be quickly 
relieved. Here is a Reform Bill in which every man 
of sense, to whatever party he may belong, must 
heartily concur. 

Two other points suggest themselves in connec- 
tion with this matter. The first is as to the day of 
voting. In France Sunday is the appointed time, 
and whatever views men may hold as to the proper 
observance of the Sabbath, it is difficult to under- 
stand why Sunday should not be adopted in Great 
Britain also. It is certain that no more religious 
duty can be discharged by any man than that of 
recording his silent vote in favour of the policy 
which he believes to be just and righteous. There 
are, it is true, in this country certain accompaniments 
of the day of election which would unquestionably 
jar upon the ordinary associations of Sunday, but if 
the voting were to take place simultaneously in every 
constituency in the land, those accompaniments 
would probably disappear. The voting having taken 
place on a Sunday, the counting of votes and the 
declaration of the poll would naturally be deferred 
until the following day, so that outward manifesta- 
tions of rejoicing at party victories need not, in any 
case, mar the sanctity of the day of rest. That 
Sunday is the day upon which the greatest number 
of electors can most conveniently go to the poll is 
manifest, and for this reason, if for no other, it 
might be well for us to copy the example of our 
Continental neighbours and to assign the discharge 
of the highest duty of citizenship to the day when 
men’s minds are supposed to be lifted most completely 
above the minor things of earth. The other point 
associated with our present system is the desirable- 
ness of a second ballot. As everybody knows, in France 
when no candidate succeeds in polling a majority of 
the electors who actually vote, a second ballot is 
necessary, and this always takes place at the end of 
fourteen days from the first, the two candidates who 
have been highest on the poll in the original election 
being alone permitted to compete. In this way the 
wasting of votes which not infrequently ends in 
depriving the majority of the electors of any repre- 
sentation is prevented. We have seen during the 
present election not a few cases in which one of the 
great parties has been defeated, and in which the 
representation has been secured by the pee A 
The institution of the second ballot would absolutely 
prevent this mischief; and here again it is not for one 

arty, but for both that we plead. It may, perhaps, 
be urged that by establishing a second ballot we 
would encourage divisions in eget but, on the 
other hand, it would not be a 


d thing that rival 
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sections of the same party should have an oppor- 
tunity of testing their strength in a preliminary 
contest. In this way we. should certainly secure 


_@ more accurate representation of the prevailing 


sentiment in each constituency than it is possible 
to obtain at present. These are practical reforms, 
the wisdom and necessity of which must have been 
brought home to many of us during the course of 
the present contest; and it is to be hoped that some 
one will be found, before the new Parliament has 
attained the fulness of its age, to give them effect in 
a measure of legislation. 


THE PARTY PULSE. 


T has been beating all the week with feverish 
energy. Ifthe political temperature could be 
personified, and examined by a _ conscientious 
physician, he would say: “ My dear sir, you are in a 
state of unnatural excitement. Your pulse is a hun- 
dred and twenty. If this goes on you will die.” A 
committee of doctors, sitting permanently at the 
National Liberal Club, might well shake their heads 
over the condition of their patient. The N. L. C. 
has luckily a prodigious constitution, which can 
stand every phase of exultation and depression, not 
to mention a physical atmosphere worthy of an 
uninspected factory. The scenes this week have 
embraced the whole gamut of emotion. To be a 
member of the National Liberal Club at such a crisis 
is to live through minutes of suspense which seem 
like ages, to hail with fierce joy the overthrow of a 
detested opponent, to mourn the fall of a good 
comrade, to traverse with flying feet every quarter 
of the battle-field, and to be cheered through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune by the unswerving faith of the 
old chieftain who carries the standard in Midlothian. 
It was inspiriting on Monday to find in the club 
smoking-room the familiar apparatus of electioneer- 
ing. A huge screen placarded with constituencies, a 
platform which suggested the old hustings, the 
electric machine which ticked remorselessly the 
destiny of causes, a black-board already inscribed 
with “The Flowing Tide,” the enumerator with 
impassive face who wrote out the figures, the 


~ secretary of the club, who recited them, looking 


like the incarnation of dramatic climax, the eager, 
anxious faces, all alert at the sound of the “ ticker,” 
the burst of cheers, or the groan of disappointment, 
the answering cheers or groans from the throng out- 
side, who followed the course of the struggle on 
the illuminated transparency ; such were the passions 
and the “properties” of the National Liberal 
drama. On Monday the roll of Liberal victories 
began early, and seven gains went up on the 
black-board before the Tory success at Rochester 
broke the spell. The defeat of Mr. Broadhurst 
caused a temporary gloom which was lightened by 
the waggish suggestion that the late member for 
West Nottingham should be made a peer. York 
was lost; but the optimism of the company remained 
undaunted, save where stray Socialists in blood-red | 
neck-ties and soft hats (why does Socialism always 
wear a soft hat?) sat glowering at, the prospect of | 
too large a majority for the wicked old man who 
asks such brutally awkward qnestions about a uni-. 
versal eight-hours day. Then came a long interval 
of fruitless arithmetic which was summed up in the 
monotonous cry, “No change!” A certain sense of | 
fatigued irritation stole over the audience, as if 
they were sitting out a play full of incidents which 

“ato nothing. But. small groups. of members col- 
egted in corners, and told stories about the caprices of | 


‘constituencies, and propounded original calculations | 


of the balance of parties. One man lived in.a 
division in which he and the local doctor were the only 
Liberals, and he described how that medical solitary 
fell on his neck when his political principles were 
revealed, just as Alexander Selkirk might have em- 
braced a fellow-castaway. But these reminiscences 
were forgotten in the great news from West Ham, 
and in an instant the whole assembly threw off its 
languor and broke into a joy in which the only 
discordant note was the displeasure of a soft-hatted 
Socialist—with an eye which seemed to mirror all 
revolutions, past, present, and to come—who was 
offended by the description of Mr. Keir Hardie as 
a Liberal. 

The indecisive fighting of Tuesday was a sore 
trial to the smoking-room, and the nervous tension 
was unrelieved by tobacco and anecdotes. But the 
discomfiture of Mr. Richard Chamberlain and Mr.. 
Stanley restored the general good-humour, which 
was heightened by the speeches of the victors of 
West Islington and North Lambeth. One of the 
architectural features of the smoking-room is some- 
thing between a pulpit and a niche for a martyred 
saint. Here Mr. Lough described the experience. 
which caused him to put an end to canvassing. He 
had a stalwart canvasser who stopped an elector, 
and asked him if he meant to vote for Richard 
Chamberlain. “Chamberlain be blowed!” replied 
the elector, using, however, a much stronger par- 
ticiplee “If you hadn’t said that,” remarked 
the canvasser, “I’d have smashed your head!” 
Here Mr. Coldwells told the melancholy tale of 
Mrs. Stanley’s bouquet, which had been prepared 
to grace her husband’s expected triumph. The 
flowers were there, but where was the fondly antici- 

ted glory for “the greatest man in England” ? 
The best election literature Mr. Coldwells had ever 
known consisted of extracts from “ Darkest Africa,” 
and no politician had better reason to exclaim with 
the prophet, “O that mine enemy had written a 
book!” This was some solace to the clubman after 
hours of weary vigil over the stubbornly contested 
field, but it was not shared by the crowd who had 
spent the long interval in the remorseless downpour 
of rain, gazing at the beacons on the terrace and the 
tower. The night had brought small satisfaction to 
them, though they were fegnled with speeches by Lon- 
don candidates, who seized the opportunity of exhort- 
ing any likely voter amongst the mass of umbrellas. 
The oratorical hit of these addresses was made by t he 
speaker who adjured his auditors to go to bed, “or 
you won’t be up in time to-morrow to vote for me.” 

But any chagrin the club had suffered on Tues-. 
day was completely dispelled on Wednesday night. 
At first there was much exasperation over the splits. 
in the party which prevented us from gaining seats in 
two divisions of Glasgow and one in Salford. To the 
National Liberal ee te the destruction of the 
Unionist majority, and baulked by a succession of 
mishaps, this waste of opportunities seemed the. 
quintessence of wantonness. But the great vic- 
tories in the Democratic constituencies of the 
metropolis, and the double gains in Portsmouth, 
Oldham, and Devonport, ily changed the note. 
Again and again the secretary’s efforts to announce 
the Portsmouth majorities were baffled by irrepres- 
sible cheers. Triumph followed triumph in a steady 
procession, and this stimulus to exaltation survived 
the successes of Mr. Chamberlain and his henchmen 
in Birmingham. Of the London victors, John 
Burns, Sir Charles Russell, and Mr. Naoroji had the 
heartiest acclamations,. which were repeated with 
full-throated energy by the enormous throng in thé 
street. As the electric flash-light on the tower 
slowly spelt the name of Lord Salisbury’s “black 
man,” every letter. was. greeted with a salvo.of 
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approval which will come back to us in echoes from 
our Indian Empire. 

But Thursday night eclipsed all the episodes 
which had gone before. “The flowing tide” rippled 
and danced in the radiance of optimism. While the 
figures of one victory were declaimed from the plat- 
form, tidings of others from the rival tape in the 
hall came racing down the stairs. Mr. Benn’s 
triumph over Mr. Ritchie in St. George’s-in-the-East 
was the herald of a whole battalion of gains, and 
nothing throughout the four days’ conflict in the 
boroughs gave so much satisfaction as this disaster 
to the unnatural parent of the London County 
Council. It set the seal on that doom of the 
Government which has risen clearly and sternly 
from the stress and storm of a chequered and 
passionate week. 


OUR “GREAT FOREIGN MINISTER.” 


N a recent speech Lord Rosebery very plainly 

hinted that in his judgment Mr. Gladstone has 
ne further than the actual facts would warrant in 
s recognition of the success that has attended the 
present Administration in the department of foreign 
affairs. Now, in regard to external questions espe- 
cially, Lord Rosebery knows whereof he — and 
he is not animated by that almost morbid desire to 
over-estimate rather than underrate the merits and 
intentions of a political opponent which, abstractly 
regarded, is one of the finest traits in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character, but which has its drawbacks when 
we look at him simply as a party leader. It is 
partly owing to this generosity of his, partly to the 
patriotic refusal of the Liberals to follow the 
example of their antagonists and try to hamper the 
Ministry in dealing with external problems and com- 
plications, that Lord Salisbury has acquired the reput- 
ation he now enjoys as a great and successful Foreign 
Minister. The truth is, and future historians will 
attest it, that no reputation of that kind has ever 
been so cheaply or easily acquired. In forming their 
judgment upon the manner in which a Government 
manages our foreign relations, the public invariably 
look, and indeed cannot help looking, only at 
immediate results: they do not inquire into the 
means that have been employed to effect those 
results, or scrutinise the underlying principles of 
policy by which the Ministerial action has been 
guided. During Lord Salisbury’s tenure of office 
the intercourse between our Government and those 
of most of the Continental Powers has been smooth, 
and in some cases positively cordial. There has 
been no serious friction with Russia, and our 
differences with the French Republic, though no 
real progress has been made towards their adjust- 
ment, have not been permitted to strain diplomatic 
relations. Whereupon, all the Tories and sham 
Liberals, and not a few real Liberals into the bar- 
gain, uplift their eyes and hands in delight and 
reverence at the profound and far-seeing statesman- 
ship which has regulated the procedure of the 
Foreign Office. But a very brief examination of 
the methods Lord Salisbury has pursued, and of 
the actual facts of the present situation, will show 
what little real foundation there is for all this 
admiration, and for the optimism out of which it 
has been engendered. 

The principles that guided the external action of 
the Gledstene Ministry of 1880-85, and which, in 
spite of all difficulties, were steadily adhered to from 
first to last, were mainly these :—that the rights and 
interests of the British Sree could best be upheld 


and defended by scrupulously oe ee the rights and 
interests of other Powers, and 


t this country was 


bound, not only by her past traditions, but also by her 
faith in the great cause of human freedom, to extend 
a generous sympathy to the efforts of —_ and 
struggling nationalities. Of neither of these princi- 
ples is it possible to believe that Lord Salisbury has 
the faintest appreciation. They are not merely alien, 
they are positively repugnant to the cynicism which 

is so deeply engrained in his nature. He has never 

in his life done anything that proves his right to be 

regarded as astatesman. His political history is one 

long record of failure to comprehend the scope or 

tendency of the new social and political forces that 

are continually being evolved in a great and growing 

community. But he is clever after a fashion of his 

own, and has a remarkable facility for bowing to the 

logic of actual facts. He undoubtedly took to heart 

the lesson that was proclaimed in the General Elec- 

tion of 1880, when the constituencies decisively 

rejected and condemned the theatrical “‘ Imperialism” 

of Lord Beaconsfield. When he resumed the respons- 

ibilities of office, it was with a fixed resolve that 

there should be no more mistakes in that direction. 

The new Premier was quite content to adhere 

to the lines of external policy laid down by his 

predecessors, so far as that could be done without 

sympathising with, or even understanding, the 

motives by which that policy was inspired. It was 

necessary, however, that something should be 

achieved in the way of justifying the incessant 

sneers and denunciations which Lord Salisbury and 

his followers had bestowed on the Liberal manage- 

ment of foreign affairs. How to accomplish this 

without incurring again all the embarrassments from 

which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery had extri- 

cated the nation was the problem Lord Salisbury had 

to solve. At present we are asked to believe that 

his solution has been triumphantly successful—that 

British prestige was never higher than it is just now, 

and soon. What real ;justification is there in fact 
for these pretensions? 

The Premier’s method in the handling of ex- 
ternal questions has at least the merit of simplicity. 
It can be described in very few words. It is that of 
yielding to the strong and being stern and exacting 
with the weak. Everybody knows the unflinching 
courage and firmness with which Lord Salisbury 
maintained British claims and pretensions against 
Portugal. There is also reason to believe that he 
has displayed great resolution in his conduct of the 
long-standing frontier difficulty with Venezuela. 
But what was his attitude towards Russia in the 
concluding stages of those negotiations about the 
delimitation of the Afghan frontier, over the 
folly of which, before he entered office, he was 
so sarcastic? He conceded every point which 
the Liberal Government had contested, and then. 
unblushingly took to himself the credit of having 
successfully adjusted the difficulty which had brought 
the two Powers to the verge of war. In regard to 
the determination of “spheres of influence” in 
Africa he has been the very obedient, humble servant 
of the German Kaiser. He has cheerfully recognised 
German ascendency in extensive regions in which no 
Teuton had ever set foot; he has got nothing in 
return that did not practically belong to us—accord- 
ing to the very singular notions of mewm and tuum 
which seem to prevail in regard to the European 
allocation of African territory—already ; and he has 
thrown inte the bargain a European fragment of 
that Empire of which the absolute integrity is so 
unspeakably dear to himself and his partisans. In 
exchange for French recognition of our ascendency 
at Zanzibar he has fully endorsed the French pro- 
tectorate over Madagascar—just as he encouraged 
the Republic to “grab” Tunis as an equivalent for 


our famous acquisition of Cyprus—and has han*:d 
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over to France the supremacy in a vast region of 
Western Africa, in some parts of which British 
interests are established and important. But he has 
done nothing whatever to mitigate the very natural 
Gallic jealousy of our position in Egypt, and has in 
fact multiplied instead of diminishing the points of 
future friction and collision between this country 
and the Republic. With regard to the Egyptian 
problem, Lord Salisbury has not made the 
smallest progress, during his long tenure of 
office, towards its solution. To do him justice, 
he has attempted something in that direction. 
He conceived the brilliant idea of working out the 
administrative regeneration of Egypt through the 
agency of the Sultan, with this country in the back- 
ground as general superintendent. The results of 
such an experiment, had it ever been tried, may 
easily be conceived. Luckily, French diplomatic 
influence at Constantinople, and the Sultan’s own 
incurable distrust, brought about the failure of the 
project, and since then Lord Salisbury has thought 
it best to meet all propositions for the redemption of 
our pledges to Europe in reference to Egypt with a 
simple non posswmus. He is incapable of framing a 
policy, and, therefore, he does nothing. His attitude 
in reference to the general grouping of the European 
Powers is understood to be one of benevolent 
neutrality to the Triple Alliance, accompanied by 
more or less specific engagements of help, in certain 
eventualities, to Italy. The wisdom of this policy is 
much insisted on by Lord Salisbury’s eulogists ; but 
what it really amounts to is the endorsement of a 
system of militarism which is yearly adding to the 

eady enormous burdens of Continental peoples, 
and pushing one state after another on the road 
which leads to the abyss of national insolvency. No 
intelligible principle, nothing but a determination to 
secure an outward show of amity with his neigh- 
bours and to postpone by any and every means the 
settlement of all delicate and difficult questions, is, 
in fact, discoverable in Lord Salisbury’s conduct of 
our external affairs. His methods may answer well 
enough for a time, but they are sowing the seeds 
that will produce a formidable harvest of future 
complications and embarrassments. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE 
SUDANESE. 


I ET us grant for a moment that the peace of 
4 Europe has hung upon Lord Salisbury’s nod, 
that while he holds the helm the Turk sleeps in 
peaceful security, and the Russian is reduced to 
querulous impotence, that the German humbly 
looks to him for guidance, and the Frenchman 
trembles at his frown. Let us grant all this, and 
descend to far humbler matters. By the irony of 
Fate, the administrative charge of Egypt, and the 
consequent directorship of military affairs and of a 
frontier policy, have devolved upon the Foreign 
Office. Such duties, it will be conceded, are alto- 
gether outside of the experience of this Department 
of State; but the spirit in which they have been 
fulfilled may not unfairly be regarded as a test of 
the presiding genius. 

Early in 1889, after a period during which gross 
impolicy, ending in widespread famine, was permitted 
to prevail on the Red Sea Littoral, a public procla- 
mation to the surrounding tribes was made by the 
British Governor of Suakin. All claims to their 
territory had previously been’ abandoned by the 
Egyptian Government ; but in order that no doubt 
might remain, the following language was em- 


“T write you again so as to let you and all the tribes know 
clearly what the Government intends to do. As you have often 
been told during the last few years, the Government does not 
wish to interfere with the freedom of the tribes, or to impose any 
taxes upon you ; all that we wish is that you should live at peace 
among yourselves, that trade should revive. . . . We intend to 
keep Suakin, and for this we will spare no trouble or expense.” 

This clear pronouncement, duly approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, was thankfully noted by the 
friends of the Sudanese, whose suspicions had been 
aroused by the extraordinary proceedings of the 
Governor-General in 1886. This British official 
peremptorily demanded the submission of the Sheikhs 
of the Tokar district, who owed him no more alle- 
giance than their co-religionists of the Sinai Penin- 
sula, and proceeded in State and in vain to Trinkitat 
to receive it. The abortive incident appeared to 
indicate a hankering on the part of the Egyptian 
Government, or of some Cairo clique, after the fertile 
Tokar delta which had been formally abandoned. 
Osman Digna and his fanatic adherents, mostly 
imported from a distance, were in the habit of 
utilising Tokar as an occasional headquarters, and 
the local tribesmen, whose bravest men had fallen 
before British bullets, though willing, proved unable 
to dislodge the intruders. On the 16th January, 
1891, a force of about 1,600 Egyptian troops, 
under British officers, left Trinkitat, and after an 
action in which about 700 of Osman Digna’s 
followers fell, Tokar was occupied. This success 
was most materially assisted by a body of about 
1,200 tribesmen led across country by a single 
Englishman—Mr. A. B. Wylde—whose services and 
those of the Sudanese who trusted him were as little 
recognised as those of Captain Glover and his native 
contingent in the Ashanti operations. Had these 
Sudanese dreamed of the object with which Tokar 
was occupied, not a man would have raised a hand 
in aid of the Egyptian troops. In the semi-official 
pages of “Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan,” 
however, “the acquisition of the Tokar district by 
the Egyptian Government” was alluded to, and in 
spite of the persistent efforts made at Suakin to 
prevent news from reaching this country, it was soon 
rumoured that annexation had actually taken place. 
Replying to the questions of Mr. Bryce in the House 
of Commons, the Under-Secretary of State asserted 
vaguely that circumstances had changed since the issue 
of a proclamation scarcely two years old, and denied 
explicitly that any dispossession of the tribal owners 
of the Tokar land had occurred. These answers were 
perhaps intended only in a Pickwickian—or a Parlia- 
mentary—sense, for there is unfortunately no doubt 
whatever that the whole district has been bodily 
annexed, that the tribal freeholders with titles dating 
back hundreds of years have been converted into 
tenants at will, and that their lands have been ruth- 
lessly parcelled out into five-acre lots made over 
to the first comer who is prepared to go through 
certain formalities and to pay rent. The Egyptian 
Government is even seeking to colonise the land by 
granting free passages toemigrants. It was proposed 
originally to extort a rent of 40 T.P. per acre; but 
in consequence of representations that it was 
impossible for the hapless cultivator to pay this 
amount, the figure was reduced to 20 T.P. to be 
hereafter raised. Thus, as stated by the Egyptian 
Gazette of the 25th May :— 

“Les tribus de Tokar . . . . ont perdu leurs terres, 4 
a d’un lot de cing feddans par homme, qui produit 
annuellement pour environ £12 par lot. Une taxe de 40 T.P. par 
feddan fut imposée sur ces lots, mais elle a été abandonée comme 
étant excessive.” 

This land tax is exclusive of a further tax levied 
on the cotton crop, and to crown this latest legisla- 
tion, the crop is not allowed to be moved till it is all 
gathered. hus the cultivator is driven to sell at a 
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low price to Greek and Levantine speculators, and is 
now offered only 26 T.P. per 100 lb. of cotton, instead 
of at least 55 T.P. The worst days of Irish oppres- 
sion can show no injustice greater than this. A 
whole territory is formally abandoned in 1884, 
and again in 1889 the people are solemnly assured 
there is “no intention to interfere with the 
freedom of the tribes, or to impose taxes upon 
you.” In 1891, their territory is confiscated 
and they are converted into petty tenants at will. 
The Egyptian Government, under the guidance of 
the Foreign Office, has not only broken solemn 
pledges, but has assumed powers never exercised or 
claimed in the worst days of its tyranny. Well may 
one who knows the Sudanese write in despair, “ No 
one looks forward in this country, and the Arabs 
have no single friend to help them . . . the policy 
seems to be to wipe them out, and a change is 
sadly required.” 
e iniquity of these proceedings is only matched 
by their astounding stupidity. Suakin is the best 
of all doors into East Central Africa, From Suakin, 
a railway of 250 miles without a single natural diffi- 
culty, would place 2,000 miles of the waterway of 
the Nile in communication with the sea. Yet, a 
Government which can stoop to a job in aid of the 
illusory aims of the East African Company, permits 
exactly calculated to destroy the con- 
dence of the people on whose trust and goodwill 
the opening of the Nile valley to commerce depends. 
The point of honour is, however, of more consequence. 
We owe a debt to the poor Sudanese which can never 
be repaid; we are bound by every sentiment of 
ry and of truth to undo the wrong for which 
rd Salisbury must be held responsible. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EXT week the alarmists of the Continent will be 

.\ discussing the results of the English elections, 
and lamenting, let us hope, their supposed effect 
upon the fortunes of the Triple Alliance. At pre- 
sent it looks as if there were to be a Franco-German 
war of exhibitions. For some time there has been 
an idea that an International Exhibition ought to 
be held in Germany. The success of the recent 
electrical exhibition at Frankfort -on-the-Main 
caused the scheme to assume a more definite shape. 
A committee was appointed, a guarantee fund begun, 
the local authorities in various German towns were 
invited to co-operate, and finally the Chancellor of 
the Empire was asked to approve the project. He 
replied rather unfavourably, on the ground that it 
would be a pity to interfere with the success of the 
German exhibitors at Chicago, and that few German 
firms could make an effective display at both exhibi- 
tions. Hereupon the project languished. Presently 
theidea was mooted in France of holding an exhibition 
in the year 1900 to celebrate the benefits which the 
expiring nineteenth century has conferred upon 
mankind. Forthwith the Chamber approved the 
plan, and the necessary preliminaries are already 
well advanced. Hence indignation in Berlin: for it 
is said that the German Ambassador in Paris had 
already sounded the French Foreign Office on the 
German project, and received a favourable reply. 
Now it is proposed either to confine the exhibition 
to the products of the countries which support the 
Triple Alliance—in which case it would presumably 
afford ocular demonstration of the value of com- 
mercial treaties—or to make it international,and hold 
it in 1897 or 1898, so as to spoil its Parisian successor. 
Unfortunately for the Germans France has already 
got much further in her preparations than they have 
after months of deliberation, though Berlin has 
hastily promised ten million marks, and Munich will 
also assist liberally. But it is said that Count 


Caprivi will now invite the Governments of the 
various German States to express their views, and 
try to forestall France if they are favourable. The 
whole controversy is curious, if only as acommentary 
on the hopes entertained in 1851 that the first great 
exhibition would inaugurate universal peace. These 
two exhibitions (should both take place) will be 
primarily demonstrations of the two hostile camps 
into which Europe is now divided, and will excite a 
fresh set of international jealousies. 

The debate in the French Chamber this week on 
the naval estimates has been marked by severe 
attacks on the Government from MM. Lockroy and 
Clemenceau, chiefly on the ground of its excessive 
demands—which were modified by the Committee of 
the Chamber to whom the estimates were referred— 
compared with the actual reduction proposed in the 
effectiveness of the fleet and its alleged weakness in 
quick-firing guns. Eventually, however, the dis- 
puted points were settled in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposals (as modified by the Committee) by 
431 to 23. The debate on the renewal of the privileges 
of the Bank of France this week reads like a 
series of lengthy popular lectures. The Chamber 
has also (contrary to the recommendation of its own 
Committee) decided to consider the anti-duelling 
Bill of General Cluseret, which was strongly sup- 
ported by Mgr. d’Hulst. But no bill can much 
affect social sentiment on the question. 

Cholera is reported in Paris ; but everyone knows 
what Paris water is in summer, and there is not at 
present much evidence that the type is Asiatic. 

M. Wilson, the central figure in the decoration 
scandal a few years ago, is to be prosecuted for 
bribery in the late municipal elections at Loches. 
The trial begins next week. Eighty witnesses for 
the prosecution are already summoned. A proposal 
for a general amnesty for all political prisoners 
condemned during the last thirty years is being de- 
manded by certain ex-Boulangists. 

The rumoured prosecution of Prince Bismarck is 
dealt with by a distinguished correspondent else- 
where. The Prince’s Hamburg organ on Tuesday 
commented contemptuously on the recent article 
in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, attri- 
buting it merely to the editor and not to the 
Chancellor, and treating it as mere “ stage thunder.” 
On Wednesday it dealt with the steps taken by the | 
Berlin Government to prevent Prince Bismarck’s 
audience with the Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 
Since then a controversy has raged more damaging 
to the Prince than the Government, but far too 
full of detail to summarise. Statements that 
Count Caprivi was seeking to enter political life, 
and was the candidate of the Centre party for the 
Chancellorship before the Emperor thought of him, 
have received an official contradiction. 

The new law securing Sunday, at least partially, 
asa day of rest was applied for the first time in 
Germany last Sunday to shops, warehouses, and other 
commercial establishments. Five hours’ work is the 
maximum allowed, but the hour of closing is fixed 
by the Government of each State. In Prussia it is 
two, in Baden four p.m. On October Ist it will be 
applied to factories—provision being made, of course, 
that in certain trades the men may be worked in 
The situation in Norway continues exceedingly 
grave. King Oscar persists in refusing to accept the 
Bill for the separation of the Consular representation | 
from that of Sweden, the Ministry resigns, and it is 
reported that M. Stang, who has more than two- 
thirds of the Storthing against him, will be the new 
Premier. This would necessitate a general election, 
which would result in the triumphant return of the 
late Cabinet, and a Republican and separatist 
agitation of great violence. The Radicals threaten 
to impeach M. Stang should he accept office now. A 
large and enthusiastic demonstration at Christiania, 
however, has supported the action of the King. 

In Italy, Signor Giolitti is preparing for the 
General Election. Already he has dismissed one- 
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third of the prefects, replacing them by his own 
nominees ; and he is besieged by deputies—of all 
parties save the Extreme Left—seeking official 
support. In one morning recently no less than 
forty-five deputies called on him for this purpose. 
The leaders of the Extreme Left may protest, and 
expose the absurd Colonial policy of recent Govern- 
ments—a comprehensive attack on this latter by 
Signor Colajanni, which attributes the original 
inspiration to the King, has just been published 
at Palermo—but it seems useless to try to influence 
the electorate. 

The Court of Appeal at Rome gave judgment on 
Monday in the case of the Anarchists condemned for 
disorder on May Ist of last year. Signor Cipriani, 
the deputy, receives twenty months’ imprisonment ; 
thirty-eight others, terms varying from eight to 
twenty-five months. The announcement produced 
great disorder both inside the court, which was 
hastily cleared, and in the streets. 

Spain this week has witnessed a series of strikes 

—weavers at Barcelona, stockbrokers at Madrid (as 
a protest against a new tax), and costermongers at 
the end of last week in the same city and for a 
similar reason; the latter was attended with serious 
rioting. 
_ The cholera has certainly reached Tiflis (where 
the authorities are said to have lost their heads), and 
also is proceeding rapidly up the Volga. It has 
reached Samara and Saratov, and even Kostroma, 
provinces which have suffered severely from the 
famine. At Baku there isa panic. Scarcity, if not 
famine, is expected again in Russia this year, and 
the situation is most serious. 

The agitation among the Roumanians of Tran- 
sylvania is increasing. The memorial of the recent 
deputation to the Emperor has just been printed, 
and is a strong protest against their treatment by 
their Magyar masters. Meetings were held on Sun- 
day in several towns; and the Magyars have re- 
taliated by rioting and outrage at Arad, at 
Simeulu Silvanei, and elsewhere; and by a demon- 
= against the Roumanian Consulate at Buda 

esth. 

The trial of the persons charged with conspiring 
against the Government of Bulgaria and complicity 
in the murder of M. Beltcheff has produced some 
startling revelations. One of the accused, Milaroff, 
whose evidence has since been partly confirmed, 
has given tolerably full information as to the doings 
of the Slav Benevolent Society of Odessa, which finds 
the money for the conspiracies and instigates them ; 
has confessed that he himself had prepared to assas- 
sinate Prince Ferdinand at Philippopolis, but his 
heart failed him at the critical moment; and has 
admitted the genuineness of a document stating that 


' the Czar had expressed a desire that Prince Fer- 


dinand should be got rid of, and had promised to give 
the Bulgarians a Russian prince. 

In Greece, M. Tricoupis’ Budget estimate shows a 
surplus of 2,722,000 drachmas, but there is a deficit 
due to M. Deliyannis’ Government of seventeen 
million drachmas, ten millions of which will be 
met by fresh taxation, and seven by reductions in 
military expenditure. 

The Presidential Convention of the People’s 
party at Omaha has nominated General Weaver 
of Iowa for the Presidency, and General Field of 
Virginia for the Vice-Presidency, of the United 
States. It has also adopted a platform which 
apparently is meant to condemn interest on capital, 
and to advocate State management of the railways. 
But even the Silver question cannot make its 
deliberations interesting. 

Serious rioting is reported from Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, in connection with a strike of the 
Carnegie steel works. The priva.e police, so com- 
monly employed in America, were fired on by the 
strikers, and ten persons altogether were killed. 
Then these police were besieged, compelled to sur- 
render, grossly maltreated, and finally given 

into custody on charges of murder. Parts of the 


story resemble nothing so much as a faction fight 
in a Greek city in the time of Thucydides. As 
it was the fall of wages, despite Protection, 
which originally caused the strike, the matter must 
have an important influence on the Presidential 
election. 

The Brazilian Congress has postponed the Presi- 
dential Election till the end of 1894, Marshal Peixoto, 
the Vice-President, to act as President meanwhile. 
A quarrel between Italian residents and natives 
at Santos foreshadows further trouble for the 
Government. But the resolution we notice above 
sufficiently indicates the gravity of the situation. 

A serious battle is reported from Venezuela, but. 
both sides claim a decisive victory. 


TWO MORE SAMPLES OF RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE mendacity of the Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment has already become proverbial. And so 
has its incapacity of looking at State affairs of the 
highest moment otherwise than from the point of 
view of self-preservation at the expense of the 
welfare of the masses. This, however, is the im- 
pression only of certain circles in England. There 
are others who would not believe it. Utterly 
unfamiliar with Russian life, they point to the 
supposed personal honesty and “good intentions’ 
of Alexander III., thinking that such a man—how- 
ever narrow-minded, however violent by character, 
and however afraid, above all, of losing his position— 
must rule his country beneficially, after all. They 
forget that, whatever be the personal character and, 
so to say, the Platonic aspirations of the ruler, he is 
bound hand and foot by the bad system, by the 
wrong principle, the maintenance of which, at any 
price, is his dominating object. 

Prejudice can be cured only by pointing to facts, 
and that is why we think proper to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to two of comparatively recent 
date. We mean the policy of the special Relief Com- 
mittee under the presidency of the Tzarevich, and 
the Lodz affair of the 1st of May and the following 
days. 

The above-mentioned Committee, as is well known, 
has declared that, “taking into consideration the 
satisfactory condition of public alimentation,” it had 
been found possible to stop further activity in reliev- 
ing the famishing people. During the present month 
the collection of money in churches for this purpose is 
to be left off, and the levying of a certain percentage 
of the officials’ salaries will also be discontinued. 

But side by side with this we learn something 
very different from other sources, which can in no 
way be suspected of either hostility towards the 
Russian Government or revolutionary prejudice. In 
the Bradford Observer the Rev. Alexander Francis, 
Pastor of St. Petersburg British-American Church, 
inserted a letter in which he distinctly states: 
“There is still famine in Russia. The distress 
is terrible and widespread. My provincial com- 
mittees have no official status, are voluntary 
workers, and have no interest in misrepresent- 
ing the facts of the situation, and they report 
that famine and pestilence are on the increase 
rather than on the wane, and that they have no 
money with which to provide food and medicines 
to the thousands of hunger- and fever-stricken 
peasants amongst whom they live and work, and 
whom they see die unhelped by man.” This state- 
ment is fully confirmed by what we read in Russian 
periodicals and learn from private sources. A 
correspondent of the daily Novosti (The News, No. 
152), for example, writes on June 10th from the 
Khopér district (Land of the Don Cossacks): “To- 
morrow the Relief Committee in Ourtipino will meet 
in behalf of the circular, issued by the diocesan 
dignitaries, ordering the closing of the relief kitchens, 
while, in fact, misery is just beginning ;” and in 
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another place, “ people begin to suffer from scurvy.” 
Nediélia (The Week) published a letter from 
Orenburg in which we read: “The rural population 
of our province are now experiencing even harder 
times than they were during last autumn and 
winter.” In No. 149 of The News we find an extract 
from the report by Dr. Rozhansky, which shows 
that in the middle of May last the hunger typhus 
was raging badly among the population of some 
localities in the province of Nizhni-Novgorod, and 
the sufferers had no proper nourishment. Out of 
eighty-four families stricken down with disease (and 
this only in two villages), only five families have fed 
on pure cereal bread, the remainder having had to 
exist on a mixture compounded from ingredients 
of which the greater part were anything but 
nutritious. 

Now the Rev. Mr. Francis certainly is more to be 
credited than the Imperial Government. He is chair- 
man of a relief committee at St. Petersburg, which 
has sub-committees in all the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts, and through them has administered relief in 
the form of food and other necessaries of life to the 
value of not less than £100,000. He, certainly, “‘ has 
no interest in misrepresenting the facts of the situa- 
tion,” while this cannot be said of the Russian 
Government, which wants to appear strong and to 
have financial credit abroad. 

Mr. Francis has repeated this statement at a 
meeting which was held on May 31st as an answer 
to his appeal for help to the starving Russian 
peasants, and has described the calamity in a most 
heartrending manner. “In many parts of Russia,” 
he said, “no children were to be found, except in 
the churchyards, because the mothers, unable to 
bear the agony of watching the slow death by 
starvation of their children, placed the little ones in 
the open air, where there were many degrees of 
frost, and exposure to the extreme frost for a few 
minutes caused them to pass painlessly into the 
unseen.” <As at present there is no more frost, and 
the mothers cannot “cause their children to pass 
painlessly into the unseen,” they have now “to 
watch their slow death by starvation.” That is the 
only difference in the situation. 

Many compliments were paid at this meeting to 
the Russian Imperial Government, and we have 
absolutely nothing to say against them. We under- 
stand very well that persons who are eager to be 
allowed by the Russian Government to do a good 
deed must be complimentary to that institution. 
And they deserve the warmest gratitude for having 
taken on themselves, for the sake of the martyred 
peasants, the disagreeable task of being so. But we, 
whose duty is different—whose duty is to watch 
that public opinion should not be misled by any 
means and for any reason—we cannot compliment 
a “ Government” which proclaims “the condition of 
the public alimentation” to be “sufficient” when 
there is still hunger in the country. Whether it 
does not see what private persons do, or it “has an 
interest in misrepresenting the facts of the situa- 
tion,” it is equally despicable and doomed to death. 

The Lodz incident is not less instructive. It was 
not long ago that the whole English press rang out 
with the sad news that the Polish working men in 
that manufacturing place, Lodz, having begun with 
May-day manifestations, had finished with an 
attack upon the Jews. That is, having started with 
professing solidarity with international brotherhood, 
they concluded by showing racial hatred and lack of 
understanding of their own class interests. Fortu- 
nately we are now in a position to see the truth 
better. Never did the Lodz working men attack 
the Jews. Even the Lodzer Zeitung, the German 
organ of the local manufacturers, and the reactionary 
Moscow Gazette—witnesses which cannot be sus- 
pected of partial leniency towards the working 
men—stated that no regular working men did take 
any part in the outrages against the Jews. Were 
then the whole of the anti-Jewish riots in Lodz 
invented by sensational journalism? No, outrages 


against the Jews were committed, but not by 
working men. They were the production of the 
Imperial Government. The facts were as follows :— 

The May-day celebration in Lodz led, among 
other things, to the working men’s position being 
largely discussed among them, which resulted in 
their going out on strike. According to the state- 
ment of the official Warsaw Diary, on the second 
day of May eight factories stopped working, next 
day three more joined the strike, on the fourth of 
May twelve more did the same, and finally the 
movement included not only the whole working 
population of Lodz, but it spread to the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

The working men asked for a reduction of the 
working day to ten hours and an increase of wages. 
But order was preserved everywhere. The official 
Warsaw Diary, trying to depict the occurrences in 
as dark colours as possible, could not put forward 
any other charges against the strikers but the 
following: “ About 30,000 strikers moved to and fro 
in the streets, gathering in crowds at the cross-roads, 
discussing their low wages and protestingagainst their 
long working day. The governor of the province 
addressed the rebellious working men sharply, saying 
that if they did not show themselves obedient, he 
would have recourse to severe measures.” This 
characterisation, by a Government representative, of 
peaceful gathering and discussing of their interests 
by working men as a rebellion, is very characteristic, 
and explains more in Russia’s internal political 
situation than volumes of learned writings. 

That the working men were in the right is mani- 
fested most eloquently by the fact that the factory 
owners showed themselves inclined to reduce the 
working day by one hour, and slightly to raise the 
wages. They asked for a deputation of the strikers. 
“ But the governor of the province forbade them to 
enter into any negotiation with the working men, or 
to yield in any way to their claims.” Governor- 
General Gourko, to whom the events were reported 
from Lodz, telegraphed : “Do not spare cartridges ; 
put the town under martial law.” Indeed, troops 
were hastily sent to Lodz, and bloody scenes occurred 
in the streets. Women, among others, fell victims 
to official brutality. 

This was, however, not the only means of quelling 
the movement employed by the Imperial authorities. 

“From the very beginning of the movement (writes the Lodz corre- 
spondent of Free Russia*) the Russian authorities tried, by means of paid 
instigators, to turn the wrath of the excited population against the 
Jews. The working people displayed, however, great tact and a clear 
political understanding and would not fall into the trap. The 
authorities then had recourse to the scum of the population. In the 
outskirts of Lodz there is a place called Balodta. Itis a penitentiary 
colony, to which thieves and other criminals are sent after completing 
their penalties. These roughs, among whom were also some Jews, 
caused, under the leadership of Governmental agents provocateurs, a 
number of disturbances with a different purpose from that of the 
strikers. They engaged in theft and robbery. Some of them were 


unmercifully beaten by the working men themselves when caught in 
theft.” 


These events were then telegraphed to Warsaw 
by the governor of the province, and afterwards 
appeared in the Warsaw Diary, in the following 
vague words, as a detail of the movement :—‘“ Some 
public-houses were broken open, and there were 
occasionally instances of plundering the Jews’ pro- 
perty, on which occasions the Jews themselves were 
beaten.” The organised Polish working men, how- 
ever, immediately issued a proclamation, printed in 
their clandestine printing-office, which ended as 
follows :— 

“The Russian Imperial Government has employed a band of 
thieves to cause havoc. We, the working people, proclaim ayer | 
most emphatically and solemnly that we have nothing to do wit 
these shameful deeds, and that we have never soiled our hands with 
this foulness, for which the Government alone is responsible. 


“We do not fight the Jews or the Germans; we fight the sweaters 
and oppressors.” 


Everything is clear now, we trust, and this is not 
to the advantage of the Tzar’s Government. What 


* Free Russia for June, 1892. Ward & Foxlow, publishers, 113, 
Church Street, N.W. 
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are we to call a “Government” which prevents two 
bodies of active and law-abiding citizens from coming 
to a peaceful mutual understanding—a “ Govern- 
ment” which does not permit the working masses to 
improve their position without hurting anyone’s 
rights, but prefers bloodshed, havoc, and the 
excitement of the worst instincts of a populace? 
We think that, by doing so, it signs its own death 
sentence, as it shows itself to be nothing else but a 
band of robbers, who “ maliciously and feloniously” 
destroy public peace and general welfare for their 
private benefit. And the quicker a nation gets rid 
of such a band of felons the better for the whole 
world. FELIX VOLKHOVSKY. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY. 


HILE the Ulster Protestants are sending up 

agonised remonstrances against the proposal 
to associate them with Roman Catholic Irishmen in 
the government of their own country, it is not a 
little pleasant to read of a scene which took place 
in the City Hall of Dublin a few days ago, when the 
Provost of the Protestant University was presented 
by the Catholic and Nationalist Lord Mayor with 
the freedom of the City of Dublin. Across “the 
brawling, turbid stream of politics,” as the Lord 
Mayor said in a very eloquent and dignified speech, 
the City and the University “stretched out to one 
another the right hand of fellowship.” And at 
present, in the midst of a contested election, Trinity 
College, the stronghold of Unionism in Southern 
{reland, is celebrating its tercentenary amid the 
plaudits and congratulations of the Catholic people 
who were so long debarred from entering its 
walls. The University, since its transformation, has 
shown itself quite as free from political or sect- 
arian bias as anyone could reasonably demand. The 
Fellowships are open to all who can win them in 
competitive examination ; the professorial appoint- 
ments are apparently made without the slightest 
reference to either politics or religion. When the 
present writer was an undergraduate there he 
attended the Latin lectures of a Roman Catholic 
professor, and a little later he might have attended 
iectures in Moral Philosophy delivered by a Roman 
Catholic Professor and Fellow, whose religion did 
not prevent the Protestant Board from giving their 
students the advantage of instruction by one of 
the acutest philosophic intellects in Europe. All 
this, of course, is very much as it should be. 
Yet the Irish people have no reason to regard 
the University with unmixed gratitude and admira- 
tion. Founded, as it was, for proselytising pur- 
poses and on the ruins of a monastery ; existing, as 
it did, for some 250 years only in order to show the 
{rish people what they might obtain by abjuring 
their religion, it now finds that people proud of its 
great history and rejoicing in its present prosperity. 
It is really a little surprising. The present ter- 
centenary celebration, the assemblage of famous 
scholars from all parts of the world, the procession 
through the streets of the stately old city, lined with 
applauding crowds, the hospitality and magnificence 
which an illustrious and wealthy corporation can 
provide to glorify the festival of its foundation—all 
these pomps and vanities tend to obscure, for the 
time, certain facts which certainly must not, and 
will not, be kept permanently out of sight. In a 
country mainly Catholic the one teaching university 
that exists goes to celebrate its tercentenary in a 
Protestant cathedral. Its Provost is a Protestant 
ecclesiastic, its governing body is wholly Protestant, 
its Divinity School is a training-school for the Pro- 
testant Church, the one place of worship within its 
walls is a Protestant chapel. Is it any wonder, then, 
that, amid the general cordiality and “stretching 
out of hands” across that turbid stream of which 
the Lord Mayor spoke, a note of resentment should 
occasionally be heard ? 


Undoubtedly the University of Dublin has had a 
distinguished history and deserves the congratu- 
lations and good wishes of every lover of learning. 
Why it ever obtained the title of the “Silent Sister” 
it is not very easy to conjecture. Certainly the 
epithet is a singularly inappropriate one to-day. 
Professor Mahaffy alone makes noise enough in the 
literary world—not to speak of the world of politics 
—to suffice for a whole professorial staff. The 
reputation of Dr. Salmon is European, and the names 
of Tyrrell and Palmer in classical scholarship and 
Dowden in belles-lettres represent achievements of 
great pith and moment. For a university possessing 


only a single college and with no honorary of // 


sinecure appointments, the number of conspicuous 
figures which Dublin has contributed to literature 
and scholarship is very great. Yet Ireland is, we hold, 
entitled to demand something more from a national 
institution than Trinity College has yet supplied. 
It is hardly too much to say that the whole trend of 
academic work in Dublin is to lead the student’s 
mind away from his own country, and to interest 
him in anything rather than in the things which, as 
an Irishman, he ought to know. Let us give an 
example of what we mean. The Gaelic language is 
known by philologists to possess an importance 
second only to that of Sanscrit for the study of the 
Indo-European tongues. In that language a pure 
national literature was produced—a literature often 
too formless, too fantastic, but with a tide of imag- 
inative power rolling through it, the splendour and 
energy of which are, at times, enough to fairly take 
away the breath of a reader who is keenly susceptible 
of poetic passion. Let anyone who desires to convince 
himself of this fact read Mr. Standish O’Grady’s 
“ Mythical History of Ireland” or Ferguson’s “ Con- 
gal,” and, we believe, he will doubt no more. To 
study this language and this literature, and to edit 
the materials by which others may be helped to 
study them, scholars come to Ireland from far and 
near; and for guidance and information they natur- 
ally betake themselves, the reader will suppose, to 
the Professor of Gaelic in Trinity College. But no, 
gentle reader, they do not. They find, doubtless to 
their extreme surprise, that there is no Professor of 
Gaelic in Trinity College. The materials are there, 
the living language is there, but an endowment 
for enabling Irish students to make use of these 
facilities does not exist. There is, indeed, a pro- 
fessorship of Irish in connection with the Divinity 
School, which is intended merely to teach young 
clergymen fired with proselytising zeal to preach to 
Irish-speaking congregations in the West. But even 
this modest aim has never been accomplished, and 
no other is so much as dreamt of. 

Let us take another instance of the essentially 
alien character which has unhappily been stamped 
on the University. It possesses an erdowment 
affording annual prizes of considerable \alue for 
composition in the classical tongues and in English 
prose and verse. Now it is an old reproach against 
the Irish that they are incuriosi suorum ; and one 
would have thought that an Irish University—the 
Irish University—would have frequently taken 
advantage of such an endowment to guide the 
reading of its students towards subjects connected 
with their own country. Has it done so? On 
looking down the list of subjects set for these Vice- 
Chancellor’s prizes since 1861, we find that, out of 
about 120 themes, only five in any way concerned 
Ireland. And these five were all set within the last 
ten years—that is, since the beginning of the Par- 
nellite movement. It was not until that fierce 
assertion of the right and the resolve of the Irish 
people to live in their own land, under their own 
laws, that the University of Dublin asked its 
students to celebrate in verse the tale of Deirdré— 
that nobler Helen of the Irish national epic—or to 
study “the genius of the Celt in literature and art,” 
or to discuss “the literary life of Ireland in the 
eighteenth century.” 

It cannot be claimed by the warmest friends of 
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“Old Trinity,” among whom the present writer 
would fain be reckoned, that the traditional in- 
fluence of the University has gone to fill up and 
close that profound gulf which unhappily divides 
the Irish gentry from the Irish people. The fact is, 
that with all its scholarly fame, its true liberality, 
its inspiring memories, Trinity College has still to 
become Irish. That this inward transformation will 
take place we do not doubt: it is taking place. But 
it will hardly advance very far until the cause of 
class and creed ascendency, miscalled Unionism, has 
suffered a last and annihilating defeat. 


A LOOK AT LIBERIA. 


OW many Englishmen have visited Liberia? 

Five hundred, perhaps, at the most. It lies far 
away from the routes pursued by tourists, and the 
busy world hears little and knows less of the in- 
dependent negro State which nestles in a corner of 
the West African coast and has been the scene of a 
series of experiments absolutely unique in history. 
It was from this part of the African coast that 
some attempt was to be made to develop the 
Dark Continent. Emancipated slaves from the 
United States, now citizens of a republic estab- 
lished by themselves in the land of their fore- 
fathers, were to be the torchbearers of civilisa- 
tion and to carry the lamp of learning to their 
brethren in the interior. Such was the scheme of 
the large-hearted and liberal philanthropists who, 
early in the present century, founded the various 
colonisation societies in the United States with a 
view of enabling its negro population to found settle- 
ments on the West Coast of Africa. These settle- 
ments were gradually formed, and, after passing 
through a series of trials, eventually confederated. 
In 1822 the Republic was declared, and in 1847 
Liberia was recognised as an independent State by 
the sovereigns of Europe and the United States 
Government. From Washington the new State bor- 
rowed its constitution. 

Although she has enjoyed the advantage of 
having had at least three Presidents—E. Johnson, 
Russworm, and Roberts—of high character and 
executive ability, it would be untrue to say that 
the hopes of the founders of Liberia have been 
realised. On the contrary, the Liberian Government 
seems to have entirely failed to win the confidence, 
or even to gain the respect, of the native kings and 
tribes within its supposed “sphere of influence” ; 
indeed, some of them resist all attempts to enforce 
authority within the ill-defined boundaries of the 
State. But to-day (January 4th) she has for- 
gotten for the while her financial troubles, and 
Monrovia, the metropolis, is gay with bunting and 
alive with music, celebrating right heartily the 
biennial national féte of the Presidential inaugura- 
tion. The Administrator of Sierra Leone (Major 
Crooks) has arrived from Free Town on board his 
splendid steam yacht, accompanied by a staff of 
officers gorgeous in scarlet, blue, and gold. Salutes, 
the ringing of bells, and the early parade of a 
miniature army and numerous volunteers, awake 
the picturesque New-England-looking little town at 
daybreak. The capital is crowded with visitors 
from the provinces ; many are on pleasure bent, but 
some wear an anxious look, as if they expected that 
Ministerial changes would land them out of office; 
whilst others, equally wan in appearance, seem to 
be weighing their chances of securing a judicial or 
executive appointment in the great scramble for 
places which is about to commence. Even the pigs, 
goats, and sheep, lazily browsing in the grass-grown 
streets, look up with wondering gaze at the stir of 
the crowd which elbows them off their daily feeding- 
ground. 

The incoming Chief of the State, President Chees- 
man, is a native of Liberia, and the head of a 
prosperous firm of produce merchants at Edina. He 


is in the prime of life, and has already filled various 
offices under Government with diligence and merit. 
That he will be able to restore in the space of two 
short years Liberian credit and readjust her 
finances is a vain hope; but it is claimed for Pre- 
sident Cheesman that he will at any rate comport 
himself at the Executive Mansion with dignity, and 
conduct the affairs of the country with firmness and 
discretion. His reception was a success. Ex-Presi- 
dents, Secretaries, Senators, Representatives, and 
Mayors all desired to show their respect for law and 
order by congratulating the elect of the people; the 
diplomatic circle was largely attended, the British 
Envoy, the United States Minister-Resident, and the 
German Consul being conspicuous with the gentle- 
men of their respective staffs. Conversation was 
lively and general. Satisfaction was expressed that 
a gunboat, ordered from a Kiel dockyard, was on her 
way out from Germany. This boat is to be the 
foundation of the new Liberian navy, and, strange 
to say, it is required, not for the defence of the State, 
but to coerce a British merchant who for three years 
has declined to pay customs duty on the ground 
that he receives no protection from Government, 
that there is no civilised Administration in the 
district in which he resides, and that he is compelled 
to employ and pay a police force of his own. The 
Government, urged by German merchants to sup- 
press their independent competitor, has signified its 
intention of resorting to force, and will probably 
find itself in a difficulty with our Foreign Office if a 
single shot is fired on an English factory whose 
owner is considered to have made out a good case 
for non-payment of duty. 

An official, whose intelligent face had attracted 
my attention earlier in the day, invited me into his 
house. It was well built of wood, had a capacious 
verandah, and the rooms were commodious and 
neatly furnished. Aloft floated the Liberian flag— 
stripes with one star. The first object that caught 
my eye on entering the drawing-room was an oleo- 
graph of the Queen, and opposite to it an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone. “Then, sir, you are not 
an Anglophobist,” I remarked, pointing to the print 
of Her Majesty. “No, indeed I am rot. England 
does little for us now, but Iam grateful for the aid 
which she gave to us in our youthful struggling 
days,” replied my host, who was interested in Eng- 
lish politics, and wished to know if Mr. Glad- 
stone was likely to win at the next election. I told 
him that the bye-elections pointed to a Liberal 
victory, which would be a certainty if all Liberal 
voters would take the trouble to go to the poll. 
During a pleasant half-hour’s conversation I learned 
something of missionary work in the State. The 
attempts of Christian Churches to evangelise the 
Western districts of Africa have, as is w oe 
been most discouraging. From the year 1: , when 
some priests from Rome unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to withstand the climate, the history of Christian 
labour is one continuous narrative of a futile 
struggle against disease and death. Nonconformist 
societies in the United States have literally poured 
dollars by thousands into Liberia. Some good 
work is being done by white ministers who have 
formed thriving settlements up the country (where 
the land is fertile and the climate healthy), and 
have urged upon the natives the importance of 
cultivating rice, corn, potatoes, ginger, sugar, coffee, 
and arrowroot, all of which are remunerative crops. 
As for cotton, indigo, pepper, pineapples, and gum- 
trees, they grow wild, and the superior knowledge 
of the missionaries has enabled the natives to gather 
them profitably. 

But Christian workers have to reckon with a foe 
more stubborn than Paganism. Islam is gradually 
winning its way towards the West Coast from the 
interior. The sword, it is true, goes hand in hand 
with the green banner, but the African negro is a 
ready convert. He finds the precepts of the Prophet 
easy to understand, and the sanction of polygamy is 
in entire accord with his present practice. Moreover, 
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where Mahomet gains ground, intemperance—which 
unhappily follows Christian missions—disappears. 

I have said that Liberia is fertile. It is certainly 
the richest district in West Africa, but it is terribly 
neglected, and can never thrive under its present 
administration. There is practically no Government. 
The rule of the negro is marked by selfishness and 
corruption. The colonisation societies in the United 
States have almost abandoned, in despair, sending 
out more emigrants who, on landing, finding them- 
selves free from control, quickly become lazy and 
wholly useless as pioneers for opening up fresh 
country. It must be confessed, therefore, that, 
after a trial of seventy years, the American negroes 
have failed to erect a State worthy of the name. 
They have lost what little credit they had twenty 
years ago—not even the interest is paid on the loan 
of half a million dollars raised in London in 1870— 
and Liberia is gradually drifting into the hands of a 
few wide-awake German merchants, who are under- 
stood to have made advances to Government against 
valuable securities, as well as to have exerted suf- 
ficient influence in Berlin to induce General Caprivi 
to protest in vigorous language against the con- 
cession, known as the “indiarubber monopoly,” 
granted by President Johnson to an English syndi- 
cate of company promoters under circumstances 
which have been severely criticised. Lord Salisbury 
is aware of the facts,and it remains to be seen whether 
the cynical Marquis is sufficiently interested in a 
“black man” to raise his voice against a German 
protectorate of Liberia. E. A 


THE YORKSHIRE CLAPHAM: A TRIP. 


LTHOUGH we were members of a Bible Class, 

we were fully persuaded within ourselves that 

we were a sensible lot of people, and jovial withal. 

And what we were annually determined on was to 
take a trip. 

The generosity of the public companies in the 
present day is a phenomenon. It ordinarily costs 
“a vast o’ brass” to get from Liverpool to Ingleton, 
but the Railway Company offered to take everyone 
for three shillings and threepence return, and they 
did not stop there, but they stopped at every station 
between Liverpool and Bolton to begin with. They 
gave us three hours’ riding to Blackburn instead of 
forty minutes. We really felt ashamed to take it: 
it was too much. We wished to save them trouble 
and go by an ordinary Scotch express, but no: they 
set out to do the thing thoroughly, and they did it. 

We had more friends from other towns than we 
expected, and since we did not wish to inconvenience 
anybody, not even ourselves, though we started for 
Ingleton we determined to get down somewhere by 
the way. The result of sundry meetings through 
the carriage windows and a vote was that we should 
descend at Settle. 

From Blackburn we were to go through a 
country almost classical to me. Both Whalley and 
Clitheroe lay on the route, and soon we were aware 
of the ancient fragments of the Abbey stretching 
from some distance down to the line—* the blessed 
site of Whalley.” I took out my pocket edition of 
Whitaker, and began to explain to Jim—who is not 
exactly a poacher, but would like to be one, I think 
—that the original parsons of this old church were 
really good fellows, married men, squires, who 
owned the estate, not like our parson who makes 
a special business of preaching, and has never a stag 
or a hare to start his congregation after. 

“Tts Incumbent,” I was beginning. 

“It’s incumbent,” said the Parson, “on me. . .” 

“* Appropriated,” I pursued. 

- “To appropriate,” he persisted, “a share in this 
lecture: Jim will not understand Dr. Whitaker un- 
less lexplaintohim” ... 

..“First tell him,” I said, “that the Deans of 


Whalley ‘were mighty hunters and enjoyed the 
right of Chace’: that Cutwulph got his name ‘ from 
having cut off the tail of an animal of that species 
in the Forest of Rossendale.’ ”’ 

“To detect one in sheep’s clothing is harder,” 
said the Parson. 

Seeing that he was becoming personal, I turned 
to Ned. I know that Ned has been engaged to be 
married for some time, but I can never remember 
whether he has actually been married or not. 
Every few weeks I ask him to put me right on the 
point. SolI turned now to Ned and recited to him 
in a striking voice, the “ Balade of Maryage,”’ quoted 
by our author. 


** And then of hym 1 did entrete 
To tel me when he thought to marye.’ 


** When buck and harte in Hoder lies, 
And graylings on the Fells are bredyng ; 
When muscles grow on everie tree, 
And swannes on everie rock are fedyng ; 
When mountains are by men removyd, 
And Ribble back to Horton caryed, 
Or Pendlehill grows silk above ; 
Then wy] mie love and I bee maryed.” 


Out of politeness they all laughed, except the 
Parson, and professed to be vastly entertained. 
We were not quite provincial enough to exclaim 
O, Sithee! when Clitheroe came in view, but from 
time to time we did practise the Lancashire dialect 
a little. Nevertheless, we saw the ruins of the 
Clyderhow of the Lacies perched above us in the 
distance. I thought of the battle fought here, and 
the subsequent miseries to the inhabitants, but “a 
said nought.” 

When we thought that we must be getting near 
to Settle we found that we had passed it, or, rather, 
that it lay on another line, one from which we had 
parted soon after leaving Hellifield. The next sta- 
tion being Clapham, we hurriedly descended there 
lest we should find ourselves forthwith at Ingleton 
with the ninety trios from Southport. At the sta- 
tion stands a charming little inn with a honey- 
suckle-covered doorway. Here weimmediately made 
arrangements to dine in the course of two hours. 
We then pursued our route to Clapham village, 
which is a kind of village of a dream. The church 
wakes you out of it: it is a disappointment. It 
belongs to an age when art was not. Tall pillars 
make it airy, and indescribable windows give it much 
light. However, churches have other uses besides 
developing architecture; and John, our embryo 
architect, seemed struck with the adaptation of the 
church to the needs of the people in the matters of 
space and light. Architectually, so to speak, and 
absolutely, too, I stepped outside and found an 
earlier portion of the building standing above a 
stream. The rain which had poured down all morn- 
ing was hastening along the beck; but the more 
striking feature of the scene was the manner in 
which this water had found its way into its present 
course. 

“Eh! that’s nice!” said one of us, 

“Fine!” cried another. 

“Let me write it down,” quoth I. 

Above the broken bed of the stream had been 
formed a wall of stones now nearly covered with 
ivy: and above the water which poured over this 
wall was a lovely Gothic arch, also wrapped in ivy, 
and battlemented with this creeper on the top. 
Inside, again, beyond the bridge formed by the arch 
and battlements, was a rich brown curved surface 
bending down over an interior “fault” twenty 
yards within. Still further back poured forth a 
foaming white cascade, only faintly ambered, the 
brown showing through from behind. 

The whole of the lovely dell is full of trees, and 
the July leaves of the purple beeches, when the sun 
shines through them, drip from the ends of the 
branches in liquid carmine globes. 


_ By making a short circuit we may stand on the 
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battlements above the arch and study the anatomy 
of the inner fall. It consists of two parts, one 
directly opposite the arch, the other and stronger 
one at a considerable angle to the left. Between 
them is a pile of stones and a clinging growth of ivy, 
topped with a nest of elm twigs springing from 
I know not what. 

“ From an old elm stump, probably,” said William, 
the gardener. 

Thistles, grasses, and beds of nettles make a soft 
harmonious crown. 

The middle fall is again divided into two parts 
by a rounded rock which divides the stream in 
exquisite proportions, and turns its amber and 
smooth surface down to be broken on the jagged 
points below, which are softened at their sides by 
cushions of a yellow-green moss. 

Climbing a little higher we came upon the lake 
which feeds this pretty force, itself supplied through 
a series of falls which we looked down on from above 
as they appeared to straggle through the trees. 
We were now in full cry for Weathercote Cave; 
but the reader cannot have forgotten the dinner 
which was to be ready for us behind the honey- 


suckled door. Bible-classes are nothing if not: 


greedy, so we returned, the Parson, I believe, out- 
walking us all. I do not say, however, that my 
heart went not with him, and as, out of courtesy, I 
made him and the Treasurer carve, I was very 
properly helped first, so that his speed did nothing 
for him in the end. A description of the feast 
might be read by some poor hungry Tantalus, so 
I desist. A noble framed certificate of membership 
in the Hearts of Oak fraternity incited us to song 
while a heavy shower was falling; meanwhile the 
train for Ingleton was starting, ignored by us in 
blissful unconcern. This neglect of the time-table 
afforded us the opportunity of a splendid walk. We 
had in a manner sniffed at the ascent of Ingleboro’ ; 
the Parson would, no doubt, have gone blindly at it, 
and Alfred the faithful would not have held back, 
but I, who knew most certainly how fine it would 
be, from sheer laziness and satisfaction with the 
present, took the line of “the game not being worth 
the candle.” “We are not going into one of the 
dark caverns,” remarked the Treasurer. 

But the walk by the high road to Ingleton is as 
fine as anything can be. The white way lies through 
unfenced grass-land: the circle of the hills, some 
nearer and some farther off, leave an ample space 
of swelling upland upon which we tread, between us 
and them. The limestone road, and light green 
meadows thrown against the blue-purple of the 
distant hills—overswept that afternoon by the grey 
clouds, which dropped their fatness as they passed— 
the sunshine and the shadows, the fresh but balmy 
wind, gave pleasure to all the senses; for the full- 
voiced stillness of those solemn hills was pleasant to 
city ears. Of the tea at Ingleton, and of the church 
there, I might say somewhat: of the amenities of 


the return journey and of many things, much “I 


know, but may not tell.” 

There are changes in our ranks year by year, and 
many are detained by special causes from time to 
time. We speak together as we walk or sit of those 
who are specially endeared to us, and who are 
absent ; we, in a spiritual manner, drink their healths. 
We cannot do without our annual contact with the 
hills; it isa bond between us, too. After each one 
Alfred says, “It was very nice!” G. R. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
THE classification of novels as grave and gay is 
clearly to be ranked among the obsolete dichotomies. 
There are no longer any gay novels, unless the 
adjective be used in its debased sense, as when we 
speak of gay ladies and gay dogs. In France, gaiety 
in a novel is in danger of passing for an outrage. 


The realists are to blame for this posture of affairs 
—the realists and their successors, the new-fangled 
idealists. M. Zola is not gay, nor is M. Melchior de 
Vogiié. But one young Frenchman, M. Henri Pagat, 
has taken his courage in both hands, and determined 
to begay. His novel, “ Pangorju au Pouvoir” (Paris: 
Charpentier), which, by the way, is not exactly a 
novel, is all gaiety, wild and whirling gaiety. Its 
root-idea or, as Walt Whitman would say, spinal 
fact, is droll, and, what is more, original. He 
conceives an imaginary State and makes its 
administration the vehicle of satire on existing 
Governments. Why, says someone, that, far from 
being original, is one of the most venerable of 
literary expedients, invented by Aristophanes and 
popularised by Swift. Quite so, but M. Pagat’s 
originality consists in the fact that while his 
republic is imaginary his administration is not. 
Things befell in this way. One morning a Parisian 
received a letter from an African explorer with the 
offer of the throne of a sub-equatorial kingdom he 
had just discovered and named Kakatosia. “The 
Kakatosian negroes want a government capable of 
conferring on them the blessings of civilisation. 
They demand a white man. Will you be that white 
man?” The Parisian thought he would. But a 
king, even of a sub-equatorial Kakatosia, needs 
ministers, and ministers need money. Where to 
find the ministers? Nothing easier, explained 
a cynical friend; any half-dozen loafers at 
the nearest café would do; for “the sole talent 
required in a minister is to know how to become 
one.” And the money? The cynic again has his 
advice pat. Ask and it shall be given unto you. 
Advertise. Advertise on sham five-franc pieces, and 
strew the boulevards with them. Everyone will pick 
them up and, caught in the act, will be ashamed to 
throw them down again. Take a central office in 
the Avenue de I’'Opéra, and have a gas illumina- 
tion, 
Emprunt Kaxarois. 


Mines de Diamant de 1’ Afrique Australe- 
Pour 50 Francs, 25 Frances de Rente. 


The small speculators (vide Panama Canal affair) 
will come crowding in, and (cf. history of Boulangism) 
some merry duchess will be sure to offer her millions 
out of sheer love of sport. The advice was acted on. 
The government was formed. The duchess duly 
presented herself. The loan was floated. The King- 
dom of Kakatosia was an accomplished fact. After 
many days came another letter from the African 
explorer. He had only been playing one of his 
practical jokes. There was no such country as 
Kakatosia. 

It is a neat idea, clumsily worked out. M. Pagat 
gives many pages of brilliant satire by the way— 
satire on presidential tours, on candidates’ addresses, 
on the gullibility of the French elector, on the greed 
and fatuity of politicians; but brilliant pages of 
satire do not make a brilliant story. For his story — 
M. Pagat has had to fall back upon a Paul de Kock 
sort of intrigue, and the intrigues of Paul de Kock 
are as tedious as they are unsavoury. Whether or 
no Madame Pangorju will succumb to the poet Alain 
Rosier is a problem which is likely to leave the 
reader quite cold. That is a pity; for M. Pagat has 
a pretty trick of fantasy,a ready wit, a light hand at 
irony, and had these qualities been employed on an 
interesting story, “Pangorju au Pouvoir” would 
have been far better reading than it is. 

Now that M. Jules Huret and others of that 
kidney have sated the public appetite for literary 
“interviews” with the moderns, the same kind of 
trick is being tried with the ancients. It is a very 
simple trick. You take a famous man of letters, 
dead and buried; you beg, borrow, or buy bundles 
of letters which he wrote on private insignificant. 
subjects to private insignificant persons, letters 
which all sensible persons throw into the waste- 
paper basket as soon as they are received, and you 
print them (interspersed with notes of admiration 


and a few dates from ‘an old almanac) for a public 
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which is too foolishly awed by great names to admit 
that it doesn’t want to read them. This trick was 
lately tried with the “ Lettres Intimes” of Stendhal. 
It is again played with the letters of Rousseau to 
Mme. Boy de la Tour, by M. Léo Claretie (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy). There are ninety-three of these 
letters, ranging in date from 1762 to 1773, and the 
autographs come from the collection of M. Henri de 
Rothschild. There is really no reason why they 
should not have been left undisturbed in that 
collection. Who on earth wants to know that on 
the 9th of October, 1763, Rousseau asked a lady 
correspondent to purchase him a ream of the best 
letter-paper, two or three good penknives, a mid- 
dling-sized portfolio, and an ell and two-thirds of 
grey camlet? Or that on the Ist of January, 1764, 
he ordered a flannel nightcap of the largest size, 
“because I have a very big head”? What is the 
significance of facts like these—and the letters now 
published contain little else than facts like these— 
for Rousseau’s remote posterity? M. Léo Claretie 
says they show that in the small affairs—“ the fire- 
side concerns,’ as Lamb called them—of life the 
great Jean-Jacques had the temperament of a 
fidgety old woman. But it needed no editor to tell 
us that. Is it not writ large in every page of the 
“Confessions?” These posthumous “ interviews” 
with great men in their little moments are fast 
threatening to become an intolerable nuisance. 


M. BEMBERG’S ELAINE. 


URING the first few years of hismanagement,and 
up to the present season, Sir Augustus Harris, 
while producing a great number of well-known operas 
on the grandest scale, was open to the reproach of 
neglecting novelties. An idea had grown up, not 
without basis, that the public looked mistrustfully 
upon new works; and it was not until after the 
composer of La Cavalleria Rusticana had had the 
doors of every opera-house in Europe thrown open 
to him that he found hospitality at Covent Garden. 
Having once abandoned his old policy, Sir Augustus 
Harris has, in pursuing his new one, shown the 
greatest activity. Never before in the whole course 
of operatic history were so many new works brought 
out in one short season, the course of which is not 
yet run, as have been offered to the public at the 
Royal Italian Opera since the beginning of May; 
and there is not one of these which has not proved 
well worth hearing. This may emphatically be said 
of M. Bemberg’s Elaine, played for the first time on 
Tuesday last. 

M. Bemberg, freely described as an “ American,” 
is a Frenchman belonging to a family settled in 
Buenos Ayres. But he studied in France; and 
the French master who has chiefly impressed him 
seems to have been Gounod. Of what French com- 
poser of the day may this not be said? In the case 
of M. Bemberg, however, the influence has been very 
powerful indeed. Everything good in his really 
charming opera is in a measure due to Gounod; 
while whatever there is weak in it may be traced in 
like manner to the composer’s drawing his inspira- 
tion perpetually from the same source. For the 
composer of Faust rises at times, and always when 
occasion demands it, above his own level. M. 
Bemberg, however, is almost from beginning to 
end an imitator of Gounod in his ordinary mood 
—a clever, sympathetic imitator, but little more. 
Fortunately, Gounod’s smooth, sentimental strains 
are to the taste of all who love music; and if M. 
Bemberg’s opera had not, at the first performance, 
lasted upwards of four hours, his Gounod-like 
melodies and Gounod-like orchestration would have 
delighted everyone. As it was, the work produced a 
favourable impression, but only at some points en- 
thusiasm. 

Tennyson's “ Elaine” is too poetic a work for the 
rough, matter-of-fact treatment whichit could not but 


receive atthe hands of the professional “ book-maker,” 
who, more than any other kind of dramatist, is 
bound in the first place to render himself clearly 
intelligible to his audience. M. Bemberg’s Elaine 
cannot be accepted as the “Elaine” of Tennyson 
set to music. But it at least conveys some musical 
idea of the original work; and the personages of 
Lancelot, the Hermit, and Elaine figure most effect- 
ively in the opera, as represented by M. Jean de 
Reszke, M. Edouard de Reszke, and Mme. Melba. 
Never, indeed, did Mme. Melba sing so perfectly 
as on Tuesday evening in the character of Elaine. 
Her acting, too, was exceptionally fine. She en- 
tered into the spirit of the character with a grace 
and charm which have never, it is true, been absent 
from any of her performances, but which in this par- 
ticular one are especially remarkable. She has filled 
more important parts, but not one which suits 
her better or into which she enters with fuller 
spirit. 

The Lancelot of M. Jean de Reszke is only inferior 
to the Elaine of Mme. Melba in proportion as the part 
is inferior. These are the two impersonations that 
gave particular value to the performance, though the 
far less important part of the Hermit cannot be 
forgotten in a general view of the representation. 
M. Bemberg’s choice of an English subject is to be 
accounted for by his work having been originally 
intended for the Royal English Opera, as started, and 
for a time carried on, by Mr. D’Oyly Carte. 
Of course it appeals specially, by its subject, 
to English audiences. But it may safely be 


prophefgied in no country where Gounod is appre- | 


ciated will the music of Elaine fail to find many 
admirers. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF HENRY VIII. 


T is no playing the patt of Devil’s Advocate to 

say that the present revival of Henry the Fighth 
appeals to the eyes. There are some of us who find 
little interest in the drama, least of all in the con- 
temporary drama, and go to the play “ to see only a 
show or two,” as the prologue puts it. Human 
nature is always the same; you have only to draw 
up a list .of the passions and subdivide it into the 
possible conflicts to find dramatic situations are few 
and used again and again. “Eadem sunt omnia 
semper, eadem omnia restant, quousque eadem,” we 
say, with Seneca’s Epicurean. As if there were any- 
thing of the imprévu in an industrial civilisation ! 
Passion in a frock-coat! Bad form, and supremely 
ridiculous. To take us away from such graceless 
futility is much; to place before us men set on for- 
tune’s highest and most slippery places, women 
whose smile changed the course of history, and kings 
whose frowns were fateful, is more. But even on 
the highest plane human nature is still the same, and 
there is only one thing which is not the same—dress, 
“the bird-lime of fools,” as Ben Jonson said. Be it 
so. Let others, if they prefer, shrink from the 
illusions of the stage, and cherish their formless, 
colourless imaginations at their own firesides; we 
are eager to feast our eyes with the brilliancy of 
bygone apparel, to look on the life of the Court 
from a Lucretian point of safety. What does it 
matter whether Shakespeare wrote the whole, or 
part, or none at all? The play isa thing of shreds 
and tatters, a loose fabric of scenes, with the occa- 
sional “ purple patches” and chance felicities of dic- 
tion which cannot fail in any Elizabethan’s work. 
Even if there were “nothing in it but shows and 
processions,” as gossip Pepys said of Davenant’s 
Henry the Eighth, we ask no more, and visit the 
Lyceum with delight. 

“If y» be anything but churchmen’s habits,” says 
Katharine to the Cardinals—evidently a clothes 
philosopher on the moral side. But the clothes 
philosophy is more than this: it is a part of the 
philosophy of Beauty. Beauty unadorned is a mere 
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phrase. The traditional milkmaid only serves to 
prove the thesis, for her simplicity is an artful 
simplicity. Was it not the Athenian Cimon who 
exposed for sale his Persian prisoners, setting on the 
one hand their gorgeous apparel, and on the other 
the rest of their high estates Great was the press of 
purchasers for the raiment, and great the competi- 
tion; but for the homo nudus, the dignitary per se, 
there was not a single bid. And where has the 
genius of man displayed itself more than in the 
elaboration of costume? Surely Sophocles, singing 
of the inventiveness of man and the power of Love, 
unduly omitted mention of raiment. We men of the 
nineteenth century, it is true, wear perpetual mourn- 
ing for our commercial sins, and the intellectual lady 
of the future may possibly follow suit and forswear 
meretricious attractions. What a relief to gaze on 
his Grace of Buckingham, that “ mirror of courtesy,” 
though he, too, is in black, in prevision of his fate. 
But his black is of satin sheen, his cap of velvet sits 
nobly on his head, and his nether limbs are not dis- 
guised in shapeless prolongations. 

The papillotement of gold damask, the miroite- 
ment of jewels, the softness of sable and ermine, 
the bravery of slashed doublets and chausses. 
The pity only that Holbein could not help 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, for Holbein was hardly the 
king’s man till Jane Seymour was queen. But 
there are all the painters whose works are “ at- 
tributed” to Holbein; the Gwillem Stretes, the 
Vincent Volpes, the Totos and Pennis, the John 
Brownes, the Lucas Horehouts, the Juan Pantoja de 
la Cruz of the Royal Household. His one supposed 
half-length of Anne Bullen has, of course, turned 
out to be some other Anne, say Anne of Hungary ; 
and his Cromwell drawing dates from a year after 
Anne’s coronation. But, for Henry, it was enough 
to follow the fresco of a few years later, the cartoon 
and Flemish copy of which is still ours. And French 
fashions prevailed after the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, much to the disgust of the Lovells of the 
time, who scorned “those remnants of fool and 
feather,” the “trim vanities,” the “ tall stockings” and 
“short blistered breeches,” which the travelled 
gallants brought from France. Nor could Anne 
Bullen fail to introduce novelties from the place 
where her early youth was spent. The designer 
could be at no loss. The despot forbade the 
“pride of hair,” against which the moralists in- 
. veighed, but the gallants wore “ A farm in shoe- 
strings edged with gold, And spangled garters worth 
a copyhold ; A hose and doublet which a lordship 
cost, A gaudy cloak three mansions’ price almost.” 
Here we may see “ trunk sleeves of reddecloth of 
gold, with cut workes.” Here, according to rank, 
you may behold surcoats, furred with black genet 
and sable, apparel of crimson velvet, brooched 
with goldsmith’s work and tinsel. Henry is 
duly habited as Hall describes him, “in a frocker 
all embroidered over with flatted gold of damaske, 
with small lace mixed between of the same 
gold, and other lace of the same going traverse- 
wise, that the ground little appeared ; and 
about this garment was a rich guard, or border, 
very curiously embroidered ; the sleeves and the 
breast were cut and lined with cloth of gold, 
and tied together with great buttons of diamonds, 
rubies and orient pearls.” And Surrey walks 
in the crimson splendour of his Hampton Court 
portrait. Of contrasting reds, which have 
ever fascinated painters, there is a wealth in 
the fabrics that clothe York House, and in the 
dresses of the Cardinal’s retainers. Watch the 
Cardinal himself, incarnadine on his red throne, 
silently observing the maskers who have pressed 
themselves on his sumptuous hospitality; on the 
visored shepherds, and grotesque ribbon-trailing 
dancers who save the lights of their tapers amid 
their gyrations ina manner that would have moved 
the Greeks of the Lampadephoria at Eleusis to die of 
envy. Painters sometimes give us the soul of a man 
in his face; here you can see the very soul working. 


What matter if this wily priest, this “ butcher’s 
cur,” with the “churchman’s flesh” of his ascetic 
countenance, which bears no trace of the beef and 
beer to which, according to our Gallic friends, we 
owe the barbaric excesses of our English genius, has 
an unmistakable likeness to Mephistopheles, also a 
lover of scarlet? Is not this priest, this “ caterpillar 
of England,” as Luther styled him, also “a scarlet 
sin,” according to Surrey, and could he not discourse 
with his Wagner-Henry of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
gallantry ? 

You need not be sated with men’s petty cottes, 
long cottes, placardos, bawdrechs and stomachers, or 
with the lattice-edged trains, coifs, cauls and lappets 
of ladies. These restful, long-vibrating monodies of 
fallen greatness are not a whit too long, and give 
pause to bewildering pomp and pageantry. First 
comes the gentle lament of Buckingham, whose worn 
beautiful face stands out against the palace-fringed 
Thames as he bids farewell to the mourning populace 
gathered at Westminster Stairs. Then the monody 
of his executioner, the broken-spirited Cardinal. 
And after the gay music of a maiden’s voice who 
became her mistress’s mistress, you shall hear the 
indignant tones of an injured queen whose women, 
later, sing of Orpheus and his lute, to give their mis- 
tress breathing-space from the memory of her woes. 
Still a little while, and you shall see her whom ex- 
tremity of grief cast into disease, as the chroniclers 
tell, outworn, with locks snowed by sorrow, of feeble 
utterance, full of forgiveness, yet with momentary 
flashes of royal pride. “And ‘if you can be 
merry then, I'll say a man may weep upon his 
wedding-day.” 


SOME PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


HAT do you think of the Louvre? “It depends 

on the day you go there,” says Degas. The 
remark is strangely true. Those who feel pictures at 
all feel them differently on different occasions. A year 
ago I remember studying the celebrated Hals in the 
Louvre. “The very apotheosis of studio painting,” 
I said, “a sublime practitioner, but no more than a 
practitioner.” This year I returned to the Louvre to 
verify this judgment. “ What perfect expression ! 
How clear ; how limpid! How impossible to imagine 
anything more healthy, manly, robust! How per- 
fectly satisfactory!” Thinking my opinion had under- 
gone a change, I said to myself, “ What can my opinion 
be worth if, in the short space of a year, I 
am capable of holding diametrically opposite 
views regarding a masterpiece by Hals?” A little 
alarmed, I walked up the gallery, intent on the 
consideration of my own mental state rather than 
on the pictures. After a turn or two I saw that 
the two appreciations did not conflict; and that 
both were equally true, equally reasonable. 

These divagations of mood show how necessary it 
is not only to seriously study pictures, but also to 
study one’s own impressions of pictures. We do not 
take pictures seriously enough. We glance at them, 
think we like them, or think we dislike them, and 
are content to hold by such ephemeral judgment. 
Last week I dwelt on the failings of Mr. Whistler’s 
Princesse des pays de la porcelaine ; when I returned 
to the exhibition I hardly saw these failings: my 
whole attention was caught by the exceeding 
beauties of the picture. It may not be a first- 
rate Whistler—I do not think it is; but I do 
not think that Mr. Whistler has ever before pro- 
duced at once so rich and so exquisite an arrange- 
ment of colour. The yellow of the shawl that 
the lady wears is most beautiful, and never did a 
Japanese artist contrast two colours with such exqui- 
site effect as this yellow is contrasted with the purple 
behind it. The blue carpet, too, so clear and so pure, 
has never been surpassed. Even in my ungracious 
mood of last week I did not fail to notice the beauty 
of the grey dress and the delicate vermilion sash. 
But if Mr. Whistler's colour gained by being seen 
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twice, Mr. Mouat Loudon’s lost. His green dress 
seemed to me far more harsh, and the red bow 
and the red fan on the dress more discordant 
than it had done at first. But to make up for this 
depreciation, his portrait of a little girl with a white 
rabbit in her lap struck me as being better than it 
had done on my first visit to the gallery. On the 
other hand, I am satisfied with what I said about Mr. 
Guthrie’s portrait. Space prevented me from speak- 
ing of Mr. Lavery's portraits. The one hanging on 
the line, a lady in a white dress, the face seen in 
profile, the entire face in shadow, with spots of sun- 
light on the dress, is certainly distinguished, but it 
is wanting in vigour ; it is what the French would 
call miévre. And for this reason I like better the 
“ skied” portrait, which is larger, bolder, more manly 
in treatment. 

But by far the finest portrait in the gallery is Mr. 
Orchardson’s portrait of his wife and child. This is a 
very fine work indeed, and, without exaggeration,may 
be termed a masterpiece. Is it finer than Mr. Orchard- 
son’s portrait of Mr. Gilbey exhibited in last year’s Aca- 
demy? Before venturing an opinion it would be neces- 
sary to see the two pictures together, and it is to be re- 
gretted thatthe hangingcommitteedid not secure both 
portraits. Then we should have had the pleasure of 
trying to determine which we liked the better, just as 
we strove last year to determine whether we should 
award the palm to the portrait of “The Mother” or 
to the portrait of Miss Alexander. My impression 
is that Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of his wife and 
child is the finest thing he has done; finer than 
the portrait of Mr. Gilbey because of the much greater 
difficulties overcome. Here, in a few words, is the 
subject of the picture. An old-fashioned cane 
sofa stretches right across the canvas. <A lady in 
black is seated on the right; she bends forward, 
her left arm leaning over the back of the sofa; 
she holds in her hand a Japanese hand-screen. The 
movement of the body is most admirably expressed. 
The drawing is ample, comprehensive, flexible ; above 
all, it is unaffected, nowhere is there a trace of a mea- 
surement taken ; it seems to be free from all parti pris. 
And the fine and graceful English profile is modelled 
without vulgar roundness, un beau modeéle a plat; the 
black hair is heavy and loose, one lock slips over the 
forehead, and the painter has told the exact character 
of the hair as he has told the character of the hand, 
and the age of the hand and hair is evident. The 
baby lies on a woollen rug and cushion, just beneath 
the mother’s eyes; the colour of both is a reddish 
yellow. He holds up his hands for the hand- 
screen that the mother waves about him. The strip 
of background about the yellow cane-work is grey- 
green ; there is a vase of dried ferns and grasses on 
the left, and the whole picture is filled and 
penetrated with the affection and charm of Eng- 
lish home-life, and without being disfigured with 
any touch of vulgar or commonplace sentiment- 
ality. The baby’s face is somewhat hard; it is, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory thing in the pic- 
ture. The picture is wanting in that air of soft 
envelopment which we find in the greatest masters 
—for instance, in that exquisite portrait of a mother 
and child by Sir Joshua Reynolds, exhibited this year 
in the Guildhall—that beautiful portrait of the mother 
holding out her babe at arms’-length above her knee. 
That portrait would compare favourably with almost 
any portrait ever painted, and were it hung in the 
Society of Portrait Painters, Mr. Orchardson’s picture 
would suffer almost as much as Mr. Watts’s two 
portraits suffer from the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Orchardson’s. I fancy that Mr. Watts’s portraits 
are not very good examples of his art; be 
this as it may, they seem very hollow and formal 
beside the beautiful naturalness of Mr. Orchardson’s 
masterpiece. 

After leaving the Society of Portrait Painters, 
I went into the Barbizon Gallery. I saw there 
a very beautiful Manet, which, however, seemed 
to suffer from the too close neighbourhood of a very 
delicate and expressive Corot. I remember causing 


some irritation by saying in THE SPEAKER that, 
notwithstanding my real admiration of Manet, I 
could not regard him as anything more serious than 
un petit peintre de décors. The more I see of 
his work the more convinced I am of the truth 
of this opinion. I will give my reason for holding 
this opinion. Manet is a man who, like Dé- 
camps, never considered whether there were values 
on his palette; his colour is therefore crude and 
without depth, and the painting is a fleur de 
toile. He will live, if he lives, by the alert- 
ness of his observation and an extreme vivacity 
of touch. Manet now makes ten thousand a year; I 
remember when he did not make three hundred. I 
doubt, however, if he is worth buying at his present 
prices. Close at hand there was a six-inch picture 
by Meissonier, a single figure of a man, worth, I sup- 
pose, about two thousand pounds. I wonder if many 
people think that these prices will keep up? For my 
part I have no hesitation in saying that I do not 
think they will. Artists have never thought very 
highly of Meissonier’s worth. His work has always 
appeared to them to be unemotional, theatrical, 
hard, and thin. Perhaps not many of my readers 
know Manet’s criticism of Meissonier’s famous 
charge of Cuirassiers. “C'est bien beau. est 
en fer excepté les cuirasses.” No one ever was a 
better judge of a picture than Manet, and his criticism 
of Meissonier will soon begin to work out right, and 
we shall have a drop in Meissoniers of about fifty 
per cent. At the present time I know no painter 
whose work is so well worth investing in as Manet. 
Manet was the great painter as Degas is the great 
draughtsman of our generation, and Manets can still 
be bought for comparatively low prices. All the 
others have gone up in price, but Manet still remains 
stationary. There is at the present moment at 26, 
Old Bond Street, a very fine Manet on exhibition, 
“ Boulogne Pier.” The price is £150, and he will be 
a wise man who goes at once and buys it. A more 
simple and beautiful piece of painting was never 
accomplished; the finest Vandervelde by its side 
would seem trivial, precious—even insipid. 
G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


—— 


IF one wishes to illustrate national characteristics 
by an anecdote, it is best to take an old one: there is 
safety in chestnuts. Mr. W. EARL Hopason knows 
the truth of this, and applies it in his “ Candidate 
for West Drum” (National Review). One of the 
stories told is of the Scotchman who, having assisted 
at a merrymaking, was wending homewards up a 
glen, taking two steps backwards for every forward 
one. “Going home, Duncan?” an acquaintance 
asked. “ Whiles,” replied the staggering Duncan, 
whose brain was alert enough. This story, which 
Mr. Hopason spoils with verbosity, is generally told 
in Scotland of Burns. Perhaps it is in DEAN 
RAMSAY. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG thinks that Lapy Lovisa 
STUART might, had she chosen, have been another 
Miss AUSTEN, and even, perhaps, a greater. His 
opinion is formed from LADy Lovisa’s introduction 
to the privately printed “Letters and Journals of 
Lady Mary Coke,” which “makes you laugh aloud 
in solitude as you read, and consoles and delights 
you with the exquisite good-breeding and mischief 
of its mirth.” A private publication, this book is 
only for the few and fortunate; but a very excellent 
idea of it can be obtained from a long article, 
“English Life in the Eighteenth Century,” in the 
eurrent Temple Bar. Lapy MARY COKE was a 
daughter of Jeanie Deans’s DUKE OF ARGYLE; and 
Lapy Louisa STUART, who wrote a memoir in 1827, 
called “Some account of John, Duke of Argyle,” 
used now as an introduction to Lapy Mary CoKkg’s 
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“ Journals and Letters,” was a daughter of the third 
EARL OF Burts, and a niece of the said Lapy Mary. 


Or LApy MARy’s mother a charming story is 
told. Being required to account for her failure on 
a certain occasion to attend upon QUEEN ANNE, one 
of whose maids of honour she was, the excuse she 
assigned for her absence was that she had not been 
warned for this service by the Scavenger, as in her 
innocence she described the Court official charged, 
under the title of “ Harbinger,” with keeping the 
duty roster of the ladies of the royal household. 


Lapy MArRy COKE, a strange, flighty creature, 
who, like Don Quixote, went in search of adven- 
tures, and when she found none, imagined them, was 
mad in her later years, according to HORACE 
WaLpoLe. Her faults of temper and disposition 
hardened and strengthened with age, till her ag- 
gressive self-assertion became so intolerable as 
to alienate even her most indulgent friends and 
acquaintances, and the old PRINCESS AMELIA was 
forced to write of her, “One so greatly born must 
all waies be well come at my table, and is constantly 
expected on Tuesdays, provide she will be a little less 
contradicting, and hide her great abilitys from those 
she thinks are inferior to hers.” What slaves of 
grammar we have become since the times of the 
PRINCESS AMELIA! 


As a pendant to the United Service Magazine, the 
new mid-monthly, The Volunteer Service Review, is 
rose sh to succeed. It is well written and well illus- 
trated. ; 


LIEUT.-GENERAL H. H. CREALOCK’s account of 
his experience of deer-stalking in Scotland during a 
period of twenty-two years has been edited by his 
brother, MAJOR-GENERAL J. N. CREALOCK, and will 
be published by Messrs. LONGMAN in the autumn. 
The book will be illustrated by forty full-page 
plates, which have been reproduced by the Autotype 
Company, and about two hundred cuts in the text. 
Messrs. LONGMAN will also publish in the autumn a 
“ Selection from the Letters of Geraldine Jewsbury 
to Jane Welsh Carlyle,” edited, with a monograph on 
Miss JEwsBuRY, by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 


A SERIES of eight volumes upon the natural 
history of vertebrate and invertebrate animals is 
being prepared by Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., under 
the general editorship of Mr. J. W. CLark, Univer- 
sity Registrar at Cambridge, and Mr. S. F. HARMER, 
superintendent of the Museum of Zoology. As the 
series is to be edited and written almost entirely by 
Cambridge men it will bear the title of “The 
Cambridge Natural History.” Several of the 
volumes are already far advanced, and are expected 
to appear in the course of next year. 


Proressor R. L. GARNER’S volume on his re- 
searches into the means of intercommunication and 
speech of monkeys will be published in this country. 
by Mr. HEINEMANN. These researches, as readers of 
the magazines know, relate chiefly to the study of 
monkeys born in captivity. PrRoressor GARNER 
proposes to visit Africa to investigate the speech of 
monkeys in their natural state. Henceforth the 
explorer may count upon an addition to his impedi- 
menta in the shape of a phonograph. 


In compiling the 1892 edition of “The County 
Council Year Book,” Mr. T. B. Brownz, the editor, 
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are in earnest in to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the fo ~ 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in wages 


has had the co-operation and assistance of many of 
the chief officials of the County Councils of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, with the result that the survey 
of the working of the various councils is compre- 
hensive, accurate, and up todate. The book comprises 
complete lists of all the new councils, and gives a 
summary of the work done by each during the past 
year. It also contains a number of special articles 
by well-known men on subjects of importance to 
County Councils. Portraits of notable County 
Councillors are an important feature ; they have been 
engraved by a new process, giving very fine results, 


AN important work of KANT’s has been translated 
by Mr. J.H. BERNARD. “ Above all,” said SCHOPEN- 
HAUER, “my truth-seeking young friends, beware of 
letting our professors tell you what is contained in 
the Kritik of the Pure Reason.” MR. BERNARD 
wishes the student to be able to follow the same 
advice with regard to the “Kritik of Judgment.” 
Some few selected passages from this work have 
been rendered into English by Dr. WATSON and 
PROFESSOR CAIRD, but Mr. BERNARD's is the first 
complete version. It is published by Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE new volume of “The Adventure Series” 
(UNWIN) is from the pen of Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, 
author of “ Life in the Confederate Army.” It is 
entitled “The Adventures of a Blockade Runner; or, 
Trade in Time of War,” and is illustrated by Cap- 
TAIN Byna. In connection with the traffic in the 
Gulf of Mexico there was one feature which has been 
very little noticed, namely, the great amount of 
blockade-running that was done by small sailing- 
vessels. Mr. WATSON had experience in this small- 
craft traffic as well as in steamers, a fact which gives 
his book a special interest. Mr. UNWIN sends us also 
“In the Track of the Russian Famine,” by Mr. E. A. 
BRAYLEY HopDGETTS, a reprint of a series of letters 
which appeared in the London and Provincial press 
during last winter as Reuter’s Special Service. 


Wir the tenth part the first volume of the 
illustrated edition of GREEN’s “Short History of the 
English People” (MACMILLAN) is completed. Mrs. 
GREEN writes a preface, and the frontispiece is an 
engraving of a very lifelike portrait of the historian. 


OVER 150 years ago (in 1741) the famous Russian 
explorer BEHRING (whose name the strait dividing 
Asia from North America still retains) perished, 
together with the crew of his ship, on the island in 
the Pacific Ocean bearing the same name, and there 
their remains were buried. Recently the officers of 
the Russian schooner A/#o6t called on the island, and 
found that the grave of the heroes was marked only 
by a heap of rough stones. They resolved to pay 
a more proper tribute to their memory, and this 
month a metal cross, together with a large memorial 
tablet, are to be placed on the grave. The monu- 
ment was made in the Siberian port of Vladivostock, 
and bears the following inscription: “ Commander 
Behring and his followers. C.L. From the schooner 
Aléoét, 1892.” 


Last year M. LIPPMANN (of the French Academy 
of Sciences) succeeded in obtaining photographic re- 
productions of the spectrum with the natural colours. 
He has now improved his methods, and has solved 
the more difficult problem of photographing, with 
equal fidelity to Nature, every-day objects (of which 
the colours are no longer simple colours). At a 
recent meeting of the French Physical Society he 
exhibited beautiful proofs of a plate of oranges with 


poppies, of a brilliantly-coloured parrot, of holly 
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with red berries, and of a group of flags. According 
to M. LipPpMANN, the colours in his photographs are 
due to the existence of a series of parallel semi- 
transparent films of silver produced within the layer 
of sensitised albumen on the photographic plate, 
and in accordance with the theory of light the par- 
ticular colour reflected depends solely on the interval 
between the successive parallel silver films. This 
explanation he has just proved to be true in the 
most ingenious way with photographs of the spec- 
trum, and he has shown mathematically that if the 
explanation hold good for simple colours, it will also 
hold good for compound colours. 


AMONG the deaths announced this week are those 
of the Rev. Eustace ConpEr, D.D., of Leeds, an ex- 
President of the Congregational Union, and an 
eminent Christian apologist ; and of Mr. MyBURGH, 
Q.C., whose large practice was chiefly in the Admi- 
ralty Court. 


CAPRIVI V. BISMARCK. 


HE patience of the long-suffering Chancellor 
is exhausted. He has at last taken up the 
cudgels to answer his predecessor's ill-advised 
challenge, and pretty formidable weapons they 
are. But in order properly to understand his 
crushing rejoinder to the famous Vienna interview 
we must look a little way back. For the last month 
there have been rumours of a reconciliation between 
the Emperor William and Prince Bismarck. Some 
have said that the latter was quite content in his 
retirement—at all events, it was the Emperor who 
would have to make the first advance; others 
asserted that he would ask an audience of His 
Majesty to refute the charge of having inspired 
such attacks as that of the notable article in the 
Contemporary Review. Those-who naively believed 
that these rumours had a real foundation little 
knew the greatest Press tactician of the time. 
He alone gave the keynote to them in different 
disguised voices, and all were part of a pre- 
concerted manceuvre. No one who knows the 
ex-Chancellor will believe that he is only moved 
by the sentimental wish to be again on good 
terms with the Emperor, or to play the part of a 
disinterested adviser; what he wants is to recover 
power. For this end the inspired rumours of the 
Press were to form the prelude. The real promoters 
of the manceuvre were some devoted followers, 
amongst whom the two brothers Stumm were the 
most notable. It is believed that Baron Fritz, 
German Ambassador at Madrid, took the leading 
part, and that Baron Karl, the great mine-owner, 
has what the French call attaché le grelot, at the 
Emperor's visit to his castle of Hallberg. But the 
attempt fell flat. The Emperor knows well enough 
that a real reconciliation could only take place at his 
own expense, and that even a show of reconciliation 
would for Bismarck merely be a step towards regain- 
ing his former position. A proof that the Emperor as 
well as Caprivi has thoroughly understood the device 
is to be found in the fact that Baron Fritz Stumm 
was asked to send in his resignation as Ambassador 
on account of bad health, which he did under the 
pretext that his eyes were affected. 

This manceuvre having miscarried, the triumphal 
journey to the wedding was resolved upon. The 
programme was faithfully supported by the National 
Liberals, who had no idea of what their hero intended ; 
but one of the principal items failed. The audience 
which the ex-Chancellor asked from the Emperor of 
Austria was refused, although in obliging terms. It 
is difficult to conceive how Bismarck could believe 
that it would be granted. It certainly did not 
need any pressure from Berlin if the request was 
declined, as it would have been a direct offence of 


Francis Joseph against his German brother; but the 
irascible Prince, unaccustomed to such answers, deeply 
resented what he considered a slight, and chose to 
make it public in the famous interview. 

That interview was the open attack after the 
covert one of the reconciliation comedy. Bismarck 
had reckoned on the discontent aroused by some 
failures of the present Government, and believed 
that his successor would remain silent as heretofore; 
so the great vassal, after reviewing his troops, opened 
his batteries. But he wasmistaken. This time Count 
Caprivi answered, and in a way which must make 
his adversary think “ O si tacuissem.” There isa grim 
humour in the fact that the same Norddeutsche 
Aligemeine Zeitung, which once was Bismarck’s most 
servile organ, had to administer the lesson. We will 
only direct attention to some of its most important 
features. 

As to the person of the aggressor, the answer 
states that this interview unfortunately confirms 
the assumption that all the former anonymous 
attacks on the Government were inspired by the 
Prince, and that he seems desirous to force the lead- 
ing men by an ever-growing want of regard (Riick- 
sichtslosigkeiten) to enter upon the struggle with 
him. He is designated as “ Chief of the Opposition,” 
and asked whether his conduct is patriotic? Nay, he 
who posed as the Royalist par eawcellence is told that 
his suggestion that the Emperor informed the 
Czar of his intention to dismiss him is opposed to 
monarchical feelings, and that another hint about 
the relations between the Emperor and Windthorst 
“is a perfectly arbitrary assertion, violating the 
respect due to the Sovereign.” This is certainly 
not too much, as Bismarck had said that there 
were at present no real Ministers advising the 
Crown, but that the Crown advised the Ministers; 
so, in attacking the policy of the latter, he, in 
fact, attacked the Emperor. It is further observed 
that Bismarck’s excuse for not proffering in 
the Reichstag his criticism of the present Govern- 
ment, because he would be obliged to do battle a 
visiére ouverte, is futile, since he has not refrained 
from speaking his mind to a journalist of an allied 
but still a foreign State, and that it is a lament- 
able sight to witness a statesman who has done 
so much now doing everything to destroy his own 
work. This again is irrefutable; and if Bismarck, 
in a later interview at Kissingen with the editor of 
the Munich Neueste Nachrichten (who, however, 
avows that he has softened some expressions), 
pretends that in his observations he is moved by 
no feeling of revenge, but only wishes to “correct” 
the German policy, the answer is plain: How can 
this policy, for instance, be corrected as to the 
treaties of commerce, which have come into force 
months ago? His objections to those treaties, which 
moreover are perfectly erroneous, can only tend to 
breed discontent. It is characteristic, as the Frei- 
sinnige Zeitung observes, that Bismarck blames the 
reduction of the paper duties, and alleges that a 
paper mill at Varzin, which does not belong to him, 
suffers very much. It does not indeed belong to 
him, but is bound by contract to buy its cellulose 
from Bismarck’s forests. Or is it likely that the 
relations of Germany with Russia will be corrected 
by the accusations which he has launched against 
his successor ? 

The strongest phrase of the article is perhaps 
that which says that “one is frightened to discover 
how the recollections of Prince Bismarck begin to 
become completely confused.” As a proof it is 
alleged that it is not Caprivi’s but his predecessor’s 
fault if the “wire between Russia and Germany 
is broken, and that the Foreign Office is in pos- 
session of documents which show that Bismarck is 
grievously mistaken, if not something worse, in 
asserting that his personal relations with the Czar, of 
which he makes so much in the interview, were tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of peace. What would be the 
judgment on the perspicacity of a statesman, which 
was believed to be unsurpassed, if such documents 
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should be made public?” And as a foretaste of 
such publications, it is observed that at the end of 
1890 the whole Russian press declared that Bis- 
marck’s dismissal was a fortunate event for the 
Empire. 

The question now is, Will this lesson be accepted 
in silence by him to whom it is addressed? The 
principal organ of Friedrichsruhe, the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, having received no instructions from 
Kissingen, is still dumb, and even thus far suppresses 
the article of the Norddeutsche; the embarrassed 
National Liberal [papers bewail the dispute, and 
conjure both parties to make an end of it; only a 
few papers, Bismarckian pur sang, maintain that he 
has been right, as always; and Dr. Arendt, in the 
Deutsche Wochenblatt,even threatens an anti-dynastic 
movement should there be an attempt to lay hands 
on the national hero. The Cologne Gazette, however, 
the proverbial weathercock of the German press, 
scents mischief, and, hitherto a blind admirer of 
Bismarck, suddenly turns round, accusing him of 
having directed his attacks against the Sovereign 
himself. That paper, having always a keen scent, 
evidently leaves the sinking vessel; for there can be 
no doubt that Caprivi has spoken with the Emperor's 
sanction, and that the latter is resolved to put a 
stop once for all to the intentions of his great and 
unruly vassal. So it. is to be hoped that Bismarck 
will deem it more prudent to hold his tongue, reflect- 
ing that caution is the better part of wisdom. 


HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN CONTROVERSY. 


CoPpenHAGEN, July 5. 

JORNSTJERNE BJORNSON has, in the last 

number of THE SPEAKER, in his usual pithy 
and authoritative manner, given his version of the 
present crisis in the relations between Norway and 
Sweden—a crisis which any impartial observer must 
admit Norway has done nothing to stay, but much 
to hasten on. Bjérnson’s account is a little too sub- 
jective, and his construction of certain constitutional 
points does not run parallel with the ideas generally 
entertained on this subject. Under the eyisting 
arrangements, Sweden has perhaps got rather more 
than her deserts in the matter of foreign affairs. 
This the latter country, to some extent, admits, and 
she would no doubt be prepared to make the neces- 
sary allowances when the question had been duly 
and competently considered. But, on the other 
hand, most people will share the current opinion in 
Sweden, that it is difficult to imagine a union, such 
as the one between Norway and Sweden, with two 
independent Foreign Ministers under the same King. 
Yet this is the only form of equality which the 
present Norwegian Government will recognise. 

Some way might have been found out of the 
difficulty—and it should not be forgotten that the 
demands of the Norwegian Left have been very con- 
siderably raised during the last few years—had not 
the present Government evidently desired to “ rush” 
the decision. In doing so, they have beyond a doubt 
ignored accepted rules and the traditional etiquette. 
They have, acting upon the impression conveyed to 
them through private intercourse with the King, 
but before the matter had been officially and form- 
ally dealt with in the Norwegian Council of State, 
tendered their resignations. King Oscar justly com- 
plains of this mode of acting, which debarred him 
from properly discussing the point with his Ministers, 
from announcing his final decision in the official form, 
and from giving expression to his sentiments, which 
he might have been wishful to have conveyed through 
the Ministers to the Storthing and the nation. 
The Ministry preferred to anticipate this, and it 
may prove a very clever move, but it can hardly be 
looked upon as altogether loyal. 

King Oscar’s decision not to sanction the resolu- 
tion of the Storthing has come rather as a surprise 


to those who know him. It was thought that: he 
would have gone as far as ever he could towards 
meeting the desires, or rather the demands, of the 
present Norwegian Government, and that he would 
concede, where he possibly could. He has, however, 
preferred to take up a firm position from the outset, 
and no one .can foretell what may be the final 
outcome. A “split” is not the most nnlikely result, 
and a Norwegian Republic, with the great Bjiérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson for its President, is quite within the 
range of possibilities. . 

_ When Bjérnson lays special stress upon the desire 
of Norway not to be entangled in great European 
complications, it is only just to add that, most as- 
suredly, Sweden has no such wish either. Besides, 
the military arrangements of both countries are not, 
by a long way, up to date, nor are there any compli- 
cations in which Norway and Sweden are likely to 
be involved. 

Bjérnson has now returned to Norway, and was 
the principal speaker at the confidence meeting held 
in support of Mr. Steen’s Government. He was in 
his proper element, having himself done more than 
any other man to rouse the feelings of his country- 
men on this point. What will further happen may 
not to any extent affect European politics at large. 
but the struggle at present going on at Christiania 
possesses, all the same, the greatest interest. 


A FARMER’S TRAGEDY. 


T is a year since I met that mournful procession 
going home by green lanes. The blackbirds sang 
in mad rivalry just the same; croak, croak went 
the corn-crake, the harsh: voice of the summer; 
the meadows were turning brown, yellow iris was 
springing on her green flaggers; the hawthorn, as 
now, was turning to pink, making every bush look 
a more lavish bower of little roses than Botticelli’s 
Spring herself could furnish forth. 

Such a divine, dewy, green evening, with the 
fragrance of a censer in the air; and there was 
coming towards me in the narrow lane a line of 
labourers marching dejected, a horse and cart 
following. I could not avoid it if I would. I had 
spoken to the man at the horse’s head before I saw 
the thing that answered my question—something 
lying stark and awful, under the sacks in the cart, 
that dimly outlined a human shape, with the rigid 
dead feet pointing upwards. There was no need to 
ask who it was. The farmer’s son had been missing 
some weeks, and I had heard of his loss with a 
vague curiosity, which now quickened into appalled 
interest. He had been lying all those weeks in.a 
pool, the waters of which scarcely covered him. 
No one had thought of searching the place, though 
every quarry-hole and pond had been dragged. It 
was in a lonely field, turning to a meadow, in the 
midst of which was a curious dun or fort on a 
mound. They said that somewhere below it, choked 
up, led a subterranean passage to a great old house 
of the neighbourhood. He must have drowned him- 
self, poor lad, with the terrible determination of 
the insane; must have lain face downward in the 
mud of the place where they found him; lain all 
those weeks in sunrise and sunset, while the larks 
had soared out of the grass beside him, and the little 
cottage-children had filed by the hedge not many 
yards away, looking for birds’ nests and eggs speckled 
and blue. 

The only son of his father; but his mother's 
son, one felt sure. He had nothing in common with 
the dour, hard-faced, hard-fisted old man, whom 
age had no power to break or soften. His mother 
died the merest slip of a girl. She had, I have 


heard, this boy’s silky pale hair and clear skin, 
and large, frightened eyes. They had married her 
with as much sentiment as one sells a heifer at 
the market. Her old husband—for he was old even 
then—was the richest man of the country-side, and 
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the aunt and uncle who had the giving of her con- 
sidered her a right lucky girl. They took her out of 
her convent school and her gentle, merry girlhood, 
and gave her over to this grey husband. I have 
heard he was very gentle with her, but in the 
months they were married she grew a _ wofully 
frightened creature, shrinking from him, the people 
said, and incessantly weeping when she could steal 
away by herself. So it was no wonder that when 
this boy was born she had not the vitality to pull 


_ through. If she had seen his face, indeed, she might 


have tried to live for him—the acres and the dairy 
and the jaunting-car, and the best parlour with 
roses on the wall-paper, having proved all in- 
sufficient. But she never rallied after the child was 
born, just sinking into a stupor, which lasted till 
her death a few hours later. 

The old man asked no comfort, and would take 
none. His face, they said, grew more like a grey 
rock than ever, his hair went white in quite a short 
time, but his sufferings—if suffer he did—he bore 
with the proud stoicism of an Indian brave. The 
child he never noticed, seemed neither to love nor 
hate it. But while the boy was young the soft- 
hearted peasant-mothers made up for this coldness. 
Katty, the old woman who was housekeeper and 
general servant at the farm, adored him; and when 
he was old enough to be led by the hand as she went 
on this or that short errand, the neighbour women 
overwhelmed him with fondness and praise. Pity it 
could not last always, this quiet childhood. But a 
time came when his father began to notice him as 
the heir to his land and his bank-notes. The old man 
should indeed have been the founder of a family. 
With incredible industry, and wonderful sagacity as 
well, he had added acre to acre and shilling to shil- 
ling, till he was actually extremely wealthy. And 
how he loved his land! It is the richest and kindliest 
land, with manure and drainage and labour buried 
in it like gold-dust, which it yields every year in 
smiling harvests. He gave it the love which had 
been thrown back on his heart by the wife who had 
cheated him of her love. I think he was no stony- 
hearted tyrant in the matter of the marriage. In 
his own youth he had never had time for love; 
marriages were arranged so all about him: and the 
girl had been too timid to show her aversion so 
openly that he could read it. Then he had loved her 
no doubt, and had recognised that marriage with him 
had killed her. Perhaps in this whimpering, pale- 
faced son he saw her aversion come to life again. 

In a way it was hard upon him. Close-fisted as 
he was, he had a certain largeness of view. I think 
had his only son been but a fellow of will and 
courage and ambition, the old father would have 
opened his purse-strings and lavished upon him 
the things that should give a fair bent to his 
qualities. But this for his only son! This puling boy 
who dissolved in tears if he but looked at him, who 
dared not sleep by himself for fear of hobgoblins, 
who mooned incessantly with a dog at his heels, and 
believed implicitly every superstition of the peas- 
antry. It turned him sick with anger to think 
upon him. As he grew up it was no better. He no 
longer wept, but he slunk out of his father’s way 
like a dog that has been beaten once and may be 
again ; he crouched by the hob if it was cold or wet ; 
he was always being coddled by Katty for a chill or 
an ache ; and in summer he desired no more than to 
be hidden all day in the overgrown orchard at the 
foot of the hill, reading a ragged book or a sheaf of 
ballads purchased from the pedlar, or lying in the 
grass with hands clasped below his head, gazing into 
the apple-boughs, where presently the horned moon 
should swing, and the screech-ow] call her melancholy 
whistle. 

_ He was very familiar with birds, and beasts, and 
plants; very simple, devout, and imaginative. A 
delicate lad, with easily jangled nerves and too large 
organs of belief and veneration, and with a capacity 
for a great affectionateness. What schooling he got 
was from a poor tutor, a disqualified candidate for the 


priesthood, who came to the house for a couple of 
years. The old man despised his son too heartily to 
put him in competition with other boys at a boys’ 
school. 

He was always a devout lad, but when his tutor, 
whom he had grown attached to, had left him, he 
became absorbed in his prayers and devotions. His 
walks now generally led him towards the church; and, 
mushroom-gathering on a June evening, I have come 
upon him chanting his Rosary aloud to himself. He 
was getting towards manhood when his father 
unfortunately began to think it was time to break 
him in to his own ways. The boy himself had got 
the idea of being a priest. He did not dare to speak 
of it to his father, but his one confidant, a mild old 
curate yet awaiting the promotion never to come, did 
it for him. The old man laughed in his pastor’s face 
with fierce scorn, and bade him mind his own business 
so very emphatically that the old priest bowed him- 
self out with a forlorn sense of outrage. 

The boy was turned into farm-work, and began 
from then to drift into a melancholy madness. I 
have seen him the forlornest figure, awkwardly 
stumbling behind a plough on a high upland, against 
a grey winter sky: I have caught a glimpse of him, 
moon-struck and melancholy, standing by a hedge, 
while the mowing-machine sang on its way and the 
chattering women mocked behind his back. His 
long, fair hair, neglected, grew into his eyes, that 
looked at one dully, with a film of suffering on them. 
No one noticed the growing madness because he was 
so silent and gentle. It was only afterwards that 
Katty tore her hair and beat her breast, recalling 
little signs and tokens that she had never recognised 
for such terrible omen. 


* * * * * * * 


The poor drowned body was buried, and things 
went on their dreary way at the farmhouse. At 
first one scarcely knew if the father suffered, but 
gradually he broke down, and once the failure set in 
it went with wonderful rapidity, as is often the case 
with old people who keep their strength and vigour 
long. He soon was only able to creep about his 
room with a pair of sticks, and then, after a little 
while, could not leave his bed. He did-not die at 
the top, certainly. To the last his head kept its 
clearness. The man he had put in command could 
tell strange stories of his searching questions. The 
master’s mind still supervised the place, though 
his eye was off it,and he had always inspired so 
great a fear that things went wonderfully well 
considering that he lay like a log. Before he died 
he opened his mouth to speak in bitterness, in a 
half soliloquy, of the widowed cousin who had made 
a feckless love-match long ago, but who had four 
tall, brave, handsome sons to inherit the land he 
had left them despite his bitterness, and despite 
that he had kept them off in a half-envious hatred 
during life. Of the dead boy, of the dead wife 
he said nothing while conscious, but old Katty 
heard their names fall from his lips between the 
death-rattles. “Poor Jemmie;I didn’t know, Mary!” 
he muttered, as if he were trying to extenuate his 
harshness to their boy. 


It was Tommy Hogan told me what happened 
at daybreak, just when the old farmer died. Tommy 
is a nut-brown, wizened man, oracular, of a singular 
deliberateness of speech and belief in himself. He it 
was who told me how the crows begin to build on 
the Ist of March, except it be Sunday, in which 
case they postpone till Monday morning. From him 
I have full details of “a fairy blast” he had as a 
child; among ghosts and fairies he is quite at home, 
and his knowledge of their ways not to be disputed. 
This morning of the old man’s death he, with others, 
was milking my father’s cows beside the boundary 
hedge of his farm. I can picture it, for I saw the 
dawn that morning—a luminous green dawn, widen- 
ing and throbbing up the east, casting where it fell 
a ghostly green light, and leaving all else in blackest 
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shadow. The hawthorn, that was thick this year as 
cotton-wool on a Christmas-tree, was ghastly in the 
cold light; the hills were still wrapped in shrouds of 
mist, some tree in the hedgerow kept up a sharp 
tinkling like a field of barley ; a little shiver of 
wind was creeping along the earth moaning amid 
the seeding grasses that trembled as it passed. The 
first birds were peering out, with an inquiring twitter. 
The cows were folded in a corner by an old house built 
on a fairy rath, and of which Icould tell another story, 
an’ I would. The men were milking, not saying much, 
each with his head buried in the cow’s side, and the 
air full of a cheerful sound of the milk spirting in 
the pails. They all knew the life of the old man at 
the house yonder among the trees was running out 
to its last sands. Suddenly there came a noise, 
strange and terrible, like a thunderclap out of a 
thundercloud, as Tommy described it to me, and a 
cloud swept by them out of which bellowed a howl- 
ing wind, blood-curdling and horrible. The men fell 
on their faces in its path; the cattle broke away 
madly, and were afterwards found mapy fields dis- 
tant. Then, as the noise died in distance, all things 
again were sweet and peaceful. It was Tommy who 
—when the scare was over, in the warm, golden 
dawn—explained the thing. “It was ould Mick,” 
he said, “ ridin’ in that whirlwind. He couldn’t go 
widout biddin’ good-bye to the land his heart was 
in. He was ridin’ the boundaries of all his farm 
before lavin’ this world.” Sure enough it was just 
at the hour old Mick Crowley drew his last breath. 
And henceforth to the men who had shared with him 
this terrifying experience, Tommy will be more than 
ever a seer and an oracle. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FENIANS, OLD AND NEW. 


S1r,—I have little or no concern with most of what is said 
in your last issue by “ An Observer” on “ Election Prospects 
in Ireland;” but I have much concern with what is said there 

or elsewhere on Fenians, “old” or young, but especially on the 
first. ‘An Observer” seems to me to know absolutely nothing 
about those mythical Fenians, and probably does not care to 
know anything. But, then, why should he talk about them ? 
However, I care nothing as to what your correspondent thinks, 
or pretends to think, but merely wish, if you will allow me, to 
set your readers straight on one particular matter. You are told 
that “while probably most of the old Fenians took the side of 
the majority of the Irish party, many of the young men of the 
Gaelie athletic clubs and the remains of Ribbonism, and similar 
forces of disorder, were for various reasons glad to find a new 
— for their various activities ” by (presumably) going against 
said majority. Now, all that is here said, and all that is sug- 
gested, is simply ludicrously untrue. I am myself constantly 
made to feel that Iam a very “old” Fenian indeed, and James 
Stephens is certainly the oldest and the most important of all 
Fenians, and Thomas Clarke Seeley is the next “ oldest ” (being, 
indeed, older in years), and John Devoy is a very old and very 
well-known Fenian; and I suppose your correspondent has some 
notion on which side of the quarrel all these names are to be 
found. I could mention fifty other names but for a slight diffi- 
eulty too often disregarded in Ireland and out of it. e are all 
convicted Fenians, but it is not for me to mention the names of 
those who have never come within the clutches of English law, 
simply to have the pleasure of showing that they agree with me 
in present-day Irish polities. I may, however, without any 
danger of aiding Her Majesty's Government in the ‘pursuit of 
Fenians, mention the name of Mr. P. N. Fitzgerald, whose side . 
in the present quarrel is pretty well known in Ireland. f 

As to “ the young men of the Gaelic athletic clubs,” they are 
certainly on the side your correspondent puts them ; but I have. 
yet to learn any possible connection between them and “the 
remains of Ribbonism and similar forces of disorder.” I can- 
not, of course, say anything very definite or at all authoritative | 
about the Ribbonmen; but anybody who knows anything about. 
their past would be rather astonished to hear, that they were at. 
present anywhere but on the side of the priests and your corre-. 
spondent. The Ribbon Society has notoriously been all ‘along: 
an anti-Protestant and anti-landlord institution, and it is possible | 
that your readers may need to be told that thé so-called Fenian; 
Brotherhood -was ‘never in the least either. But it is no part of! 
my present business to tell you what Fenians were or are, but 
only whom they are; I feel, that I have;already taken’ 
up quite enough of your space with what may be but a very: 


little matter to most of your readers.—I remain, your obedient 
servant, 


London, July 4th, 1892. Joun O'LEARY. 


ZULULAND. 


S1z,—Mr. Anselm’s letter under the above heading in THE 
SPEAKER of the 11th inst. appears to me misleading, and I 
trust you will kindly allow me space in your columns for the 
following observations. 

Mr. Anselm contrasts the government of that portion of 
Zululand which has been acquired by the Boers, and may be 
termed for convenience Transvaal Zululand, with the remainder 
of that country, which is under British authority ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the Transvaal Zululand has been divided into 
farms and is wholly occupied by people of European descent, 
viz., the Boers, whereas British Zululand is, with the exception 
of the small area entitled Proviso B, and which is occupied by 
Boer farmers, a purely native location. 

The natives in Transvaal Zululand are there practically on 
sufferance, and they are only allowed to remain on the condition 
that they give their labour to the Boer on whose farm their 
kraals may happen to be situated, and it is a notorious fact that 
the result of the Boer rule has been that large numbers of the 
natives of Transvaal Zululand have emigrated to British Zulu- 
land and elsewhere, and I have no doubt many more will do so, 
The fact is, the Zulus find the Boer rule so oppressive that all 
who can escape from under it do so; even those living in Proviso 
B, which is under British rule, prefer to migrate to other parts 
of Zululand rather than submit to the exactions of the , 
farmers. 

Mr. Anselm is quite wrong in supposing that the revenue of 
Zululand is derived from the troops stationed in the country 
and the British money spent there ; if he will take the trouble to 
scrutinise the annual estimates of the Zululand Government, I 
think he will find that three-fourths of the revenue is derived 
from the hut-tax of the natives, and a large portion of the 
remainder also from the natives, in the shape of fines, forfeitures, 
and fees of Court, ete. Proviso B, which is wholly oceupied by 
Europeans, yields little or no revenue, and so unenterprising are 
the farmers there that there is no market for farm produce such 
as mealies, oat-hay, etc. 

I do not say that a ter revenue would not be derived 
from British Zululand if it were thrown open for een 
occupation; but I ask whether such is to be the first considera- 
tion, or rather, whether we are not morally bound to retain what 
is left of that country for the Zulus. And further, if our moral 
obligations are to be thtown aside, the very practical question 
arises as to what is to be done with the natives under these 
circumstances. The Boers have already got the cream of the 
country, and when the more salubrious parts of what is left 4 
also occupied by Europeans, the natives will have to resort to 
the low-lying valleys and coast districts, which hitherto have 
been uninhabited owing to the prevalence of malarial fever, 
which is so fatal to man and beast. 

Natal has recently been agitating for the annexation of Zulu- 
land to that Colony; the small white population there, which 
barely exceeds 45,000 souls, not content with having nearly 
a tmillion of Kafirs on their hands within the Colony, must 
needs want to embarrass themselves with an additional 145,000 
Zulus, which number, I have no doubt, if peace prevails in Zulu- 
land, will soon swell to 200,000 by immigration and natural 
increase. I trust Her Majesty’s Government will not accede to 
any such desire, for apart from the obvious injustice done to the 
Zulus by depriving them of their country, the inevitable result 
would be that Zululand would be oeeupied not by Natalians of 
British descent, but by Boers of the Transvaal and Natal, of 
whom the great majority would be from the former country. 
The Boers of the Transvaal have, ever since the acquisition by 
them of Transvaal Zululand, been looking with covetous eyes on 
British Zululand, and last year, in collusion with the Boers of 
Natal, they got up a very serious poneegn to acquire farms 
there. Preliminary meetings took place in the Transvaal to 
arrange a plan of operations, and there was an assembly of several 
hundred Boers on the Zululand frontier in May last year in 
furtherance of that object ; and had not the British Government 

laced a military force on the frontier, there is no doubt that the 
Sean would have raided into Zululand. 

It is probable that Natal will ere long get responsible govern- 
ment, and, supposing the wish of that Colony for the annexation 
of Zululand to be thereafter gratified, there is but little doubt 
that the greater part of the country so annexed would fall into 
the hands of the rs, for in the race for the land the Natalian 
of British descent would have no chance with the Boer, who is 
always furnished with a wagon and oxen, and ever ready, from 
his habit of life, to pounce on new lands, and who would not 
allow himself to be deterred by any threats or proclamations of 
a Government so relatively weak as that of Natal would be when 
left to its own resources, and who, moreover, would have the 
material support‘and sympathy of their own kith and kin in 
Natal. Thus British Zululand would fall into-the hands of the 
Boers, when woe to the Zulus. The Natal. Government would 
derive anything, but honour, or pleasure; or profit from the 
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transaction, and England would have before her the bitter re- 
flection that she had wrought the complete ruin of a brave and 
gallant race, and that all the blood of her sons shed, and all the 
millions of treasure spent, had only resulted in Zululand being 
acquired by the Boers—i.e., resulted in the benefit of a pe>ple 
who are aliens and who have ever been antagonistic to her sway. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Z. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


S1r,—In Tue Speaker of June 11th, commenting on my 
contention that the alleged letters to and from Sir Amias Paulet 
as to a proposed murder of Mary Queen of Scots were fabricated 
by some Oxford Jacobite in the eighteenth century, your re- 
viewer says “ Father Morris, in his edition of Sir Amias Paulet’s 
‘Letter-Book,’ made the history of the letters perfectly clear, 
and removed the suspicions which rested on them.” 

I think most of your readers would sup from this that 
these letters were contained in the letter-book edited by Father 
Morris, and that he had discussed their genuineness. They are 
not contained in that letter-book, and, so far from discussing 
their genuineness, he does not even mention that it has ever 
been questioned. He repeats the ordinary account of them. 
The only additional information that he gives is drawn from 
Hearne’s unpublished Diary preserved in the Bodleian, from 
which it appears that the person who furnished the alleged copy 
of the letters to Hearne, and whose name Hearne thought fit to 
conceal when he printed them, was Mr. Edward Prideaux Gwyn, 
of Christ Church. Gwyn professed to have copied them from a 
letter-book of Paulet’s in the hands of his descendant, the first 
Earl Paulett. Search has been made at Hinton St. George, the 
seat of Earl Paulett, but the letter-book has not been found. 
Not having seen Hearne’s diary or Father Morris’s book, I 
suggested—somewhat superfluously, I admit—that the unnamed 

rson, on whose sole testimony the alleged copies rested, and 
still rest, might be a well-known Christ Church Tory named 
Urry, whom we find forwarding.them to Mackenzie ; he turns 
out to be a less known Christ Church Tory named Gwyn. 

I should have liked to enter into the whole question more 
fully, but I presume you would think a lengthy discussion of it 
out of place in THE SPEAKER. I confine myself, therefore, to 
—— out ang Father Morris has left the case against the 

tters Just where it was. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., July 6th, Brzsty. 


EXPRESSION. 


HE stream can ripple as it runs 
Its winding way ; 
The reeds can shiver out their sighs 
Without a single word's disguise 
Their sense to slay. 


The lark can pour its passion out 
In songs that thrill; 
The artist sees some glimpse of heaven 
Too grand to hold—to all ‘tis given, 
With brush and skill. 


Blest poet ! half thy passion’s told 
In verse divine : 

Thou pourest out thy soul’s desire 

In words that wake our souls to fire 
Akin to thine. 


And we, who cannot sing our songs, 
Or paint our dream, 
Or sigh our woes in voiceless waves— 
Must speak, and find our words but graves 
, For what we mean, PEARL. 


HEARTS AND ROSES. 


GAVE you once a rose, my friend ; 
You wore it first, as is your custom ; 
But spurned its petals in the end, 
And into outer darkness thrust ’em. 
I cannot say you were to blame— 
The rose had changed past recognition ; 
Most people would have done the same, 
Perchance, in your position. 
My friend, I gave you once a heart : 
You loved it first, as is your habit ; 


But as its novelties depart, 
With looks of cold disdain you stab it. 


Yet neither here are you in fault— 

The heart you kept by fond endeavour, 
Is now no better than a vault 

Of dreams that died for ever. 


While eating bread, one must espy 

The side whereon is spread the butter ; 
If one has sucked an orange dry, 

One flings the remnant in the gutter ; 
And so when friends are out of date, 

And hearts are sad, and worn, and jaded, 
They merely earn the selfsame fate 

As roses that are faded. 


But yet that folks are all like you 
I don’t believe, and shouldn’t care to ; 
There is a friendship that rings true 
Through all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
I had a friend in bygone days, 
Who loved me more than gain or glory— 
“ But that,” as Rudyard Kipling says, 
“Is quite another story.” 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue OFFICE, 
Friday, Tuly 8th, 1892. 

R. JOHNSON’S massive shade cannot complain 
of this generation. We are not all of us—or 
indeed many of us—much after his mind, but, for all 
that, we worship his memory. Editions of Boswell, 
old or new, are on every shelf; but more than this, 
there is a healthy and commendable disposition to 
recognise that great, surpassingly great, as are the 
merits of Boswell, still there is such a thing as a 

detached and separate Johnson. 


It is a good thing every now and again to get rid 
of Boswell. It is a little ungrateful, but we have 
Johnson’s authority for the statement that we hate 
our benefactors. After all, even had there been no 
Boswell there would have been a Johnson. I will 
always stick to it that Hawkins’s Life is a most read- 
able book. Dr. Birkbeck Hill stands a good chance of 
being hated some day. We owed him a debt of 
gratitude already. He has just added to it by 
publishing at the Clarendon Press, in two stately 
volumes, uniform with his great edition of the Life, 
the Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 


For a lazy man who loathed writing, Dr. Johnson 
did not do badly—his letters to Mrs. Thrale exceed 
three hundred. It is not known that he ever wrote 
a letter to Burke. I cannot quite jump with the 
humour of Dr. Hill’s comment on this fact. He 
observes: “So far as we know, he did not write a 
single letter to Edward Burke—he wrote more than 
three hundred to the wife of a Southwark brewer.” 
What has the beer got to do with it? and why drag 
in Southwark? Every man knows, without being 
told, why Johnson wrote three hundred letters to 
Mrs. Thrale; and as for his not writing to Burke, it 
is notorious that the Doctor never could be got to 
write to anybody for information. 


Dr. Hill’s two volumes are as delightful books as 
ever issued from the Press. In them Dr. Johnson is 
to be seen in every aspect of his character, whilst a 
complete study may be made from them of the 
enormous versatility of his style. It is hard to say 
what one admires most—the ardour of his affection, 
the poetry of his nature, the friendliness of his dis- 
position, the playfulness of his humour, the grave 
ae of his nature, or his love of learning and of 

etters. 
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What strikes one perhaps most, if you assume a 
merely critical attitude, is the glorious ease and 
aptitude of his quotations from ancient and modern 
writings. Of pedantry there is not a trace. Nothing 
is forced or dragged in. It is all, apparently, simply 
inevitable. You do not exclaim as you read, “ What 
a memory the fellow has!” but merely, “ How de- 
lightful it all is!” 


It is not difficult to construct from these two 
volumes alone the gospel—the familiar, the noble 
gospel according to Dr. Johnson. It reads some- 
what as follows :— 


Your father begot you and your mother bore you. Honour 
them both. Husbands, be faithful to your wives. Wives, forgive 
your husbands’ unfaithfulness—once. No grown man who is depend- 
ent on the will, that is the whim, of another can be happy, and life 
without enjoyment is intolerable gloom. Therefore, as money means 
independence and enjoyment, get money, and having got it keep 
it. A spendthrift is‘a fool. 


Clear your mind of cant and never debauch your understanding. 
The only liberty worth turning out into the street for, is the liberty 
to do what you like in your own house and to say what you like 
in your own inn. All work is bondage. 


Never get excited about causes you do not understand, or 


eos people you have never seen. Keep Corsica out of your 
head. 


Life is a struggle with either poverty or ennui; but it is 
better to be rich than to be poor. Death is a terrible thing to 
face. The man who says he is not afraid of it lies. Yet, as murderers 
have met it bravely on the scaffold, when the time comes so perhaps may 
I. In the meantime I am horribly afraid. The future is death. I 
should like more evidence of the immortality of the soul. 


There is great solace in talk. We—you and I—are ship- 
wrecked on a wave-swept rock, At any moment one or other of us, 
perhaps both, may be carried out to sea and lost. For the time being 
we have a modicum of light and warmth, of meat and drink. Let 
us constitute ourselves a club, stretch out our legs and talk. We 
have minds, mémories, valued experiences, different opinions. Sir, 
let us talk, not as men who mock at fate, not with coarse speech or 
foul tongue, but with a manly mixture of the gloom that admits the 
inevitable, and the merriment that observes the incongruous, ‘hus 
talking we shall learn to love one another, not sentimentally but 
fundamentally. 


Cultivate your mind, if you happen to have one. Care greatly 
for books and literature. Venerate poor scholars, but don’t shout 
for ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty!” The one is a whoremonger, the other a 
flatulency. 


If any tyrant prevents your goings out and your comings in, 
fill your net with large stones and kill him as he passes. Then go 
home and think no more about it. Never theorise about Revolution. 
Finally, pay your score at your club and your final debt to Nature 
generously and without casting the account too narrowly. Don’t be a 

rig like Sir John Hawkins, or your own enemy like Bozzy, ora 

ig like Burke, or a vile wretch like Rousseau, or pretend to be-an 

atheist like Hume, but be a good fellow, and don’t insist upon being 
remembered more than a month after you are dead, 


This is but the First Lesson. To compose the 
Second would be a more difficult task and must not 
be here attempted. These two volumes of Dr. Hill's are 
endless in their variety. Johnson was gloomy 
enough, and many of his letters may well move you 

to tears, but his was ever a human gloom. The 
' year before his death he writes to Mrs. Thrale :— 


“The black dog I hope always to resist and in time te drive, 
though I,am deprived of almost ail those that used to help me. The 
neighbourhood is impoverished. I had once Richardson and Law- 
-rence in my reach. . Allen isdead. My house has lost Levet, a 

’ man who took interest in everything and therefore ready at conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Williams is so weak that she can be a companion no 
longer. When I rise my breakfast is solitary—the black dog waits 
to share it; from breakfast to dinner he continues barking, except 

‘that Dr. Brocklesby for a little keeps him at a distance. 
Dinner with a sick woman you may venture to suppose not much 
better than solitary. After dinner, what remains but to count the 
clock and hope for that slewp-which I can scarce expect. Night 
comes at last, and some hours of restlessness and confusion bring 
me againsto a day of solitude. What shall exclude the black dog 
from .an habitation like this? If I were a little richer I would perhaps 

_ take some cheerful female into the. house.” : 

Jo 

It. is melaneholy, picture, but. the “cheerfu 

. female”, shoots a ray of. light across the. gloom 
Everyone should add these two volumes to; 

library, and. ifjhe has. library, let; him. begi 
having one with them. 


Bat 


REVIEWS. 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 


Tue American Revotution. By John Fiske.. Two vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. , 


HE prolific pen of Mr. John Fiske gives us, in the 
volumes entitled “The American Revolution,” a 
concise history of the circumstances which led to the 
rebellion of the American coloniesand of the Warof In- 


dependence down to 1783. The book occupies a middle 


place between and serves to connect his “ Beginnings 
of New England ”—which sketches the early history 
of the north-eastern American colonies — and his 
“ Critical Period of American History,” which covers 
the six eventful years from the close of the war to 
the setting to work of the present Federal system 
of government in 1789. Originally delivered in the 
form of lectures, it retains a certain looseness of 
structure and familiarity of style and manner which 
make it lively and readable, while exempting it to 
some extent from that strictness of criticism which 
might be applied to a more elaborate work. In 
matters relating to England, it is not always per- 
fectly accurate in details. We note, for instance, 
that he once speaks of William Pitt the elder as 
“taking the great seal and accepting the earldom of 
Chatham,” when he means, as appears on p. 46, that 
he took the office of Lord Privy Seal. Lord Camden 
was the Chancellor in the Ministry of 1766. It is at 
least an exaggeration to say that “ the victory of the 
Americans put an end to the personal government 
of the king (in England) in 1784 so quietly that the 
people scarcely realised the change,” for the con- 
stitutional changes during the reign of George III. 
are a far more complex affair than this language 
implies, and many other causes than the Revolu- 
tionary War were at work to affect the “personal 
government” of the king. However severely George 
III.’s political action may deserve to be blamed, it is 
rather hard on him to turn his remark to Dr. John- 
son, that “There is a great deal of sad stuff in 
Shakespeare, only one mustn’t say so, you know!” 
into a statement that “he used to wonder what 
people could find to admire in such a wretched 
driveller as Shakespeare.” And it does not need any 
very highflying view of what used to be called the 
dignity of history to make us wish that from the 
account of the Boston tea troubles the phrase “ Thus, 
as in Mrs. Gamp’s case, a teapot became the cause or 
occasion of a division between friends” had better 
have been omitted. 

Although no American writer is more alive to 
the original identity of American and English 
institutions, or to the substantially English char- 
acter of the colonists in 1776, Mr. Fiske seems unable 
to take that perfectly fair and detached view of the 
quarrel between the mother country and the 


colonists which might have been expected from a 


man of his wide culture. He sometimes, though rarely 
blames their conduct, as in the case of the behaviour 
of Congress after Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga ; 
and he dilates almost too strongly on the malign 
influence of George III. as governing the attitude of 
England, and preventing the wiser and more liberal 
views of the Whigs from prevailing. But he is a 
little too much the eloquent speaker addressing a 
sympathetic audience of his own countrymen, 
dwelling upon the faults of their antagonists, and 
omitting or touching lightly on the darker parts of 
the conduct of their ancestors. Great Britain had a 
better case both morally as well as; legally in this 
quarrel with her colonists than would be gathered 
from Mr. Fiske’s pages. Assuredly, he does not 
intend to be otherwise than candid and impartial, 
but national feeling and the instincts of the lecturer 
are too much for him. The narrative is almost 
purely military, telling us but little of the political 
forces that were at.work among the Americans. It 
is always vivacious and often spirited, bit we must 
frankly admit that,.epart from the\character of 
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Washington himself, and from the importance. of 
the issues which were involved, the history of the 
Revolutionary War has always seemed to us one of 
the least interesting bits of military history in the 
annals of the last three centuries. The chief impres- 
sion with which we are left is of the surprising want of 
foresight and capacity with which the British forces 
were handled. Had the Home Government realised 
in the first two years of the war, or indeed at any 
time before France joined in it, the magnitude of the 
task, and sent a sufficiently strong force to reconquer 
the country, or had they even possessed one general 
of commanding talents—had Clive, for instance, who 
died in 1774, lived to be sent out in 1775—the result 
would probably have been different. Nor is it so 
clear, as patriotic American writers assume, that the 
reduction of the colonies would have been in the 
long run a misfortune for them, or for Great Britain, 
or forthe world. Mr. Fiske seems to think that the 
liberties of Britain. were saved by the success of 
America; but anyone who will look into the economic 
and social forces already at work in Great Britain 
will conclude that they must eventually have over- 
thrown both the oligarchic power of the great land- 
owners and borough-mongers, and the feeble efforts 
of the king to recover the position of the earlier 
Stuart kings. The French Revolution might have 
arrived later, but that the French monarchy would 
also have fallen scarcely admits of a doubt. As to the 
United States themselves, if the American Revolution 
had not happened when it did, their natural growth 
must in another half-century or so have made it im- 
possible for England to govern them despotically, 
even had there been any wish on the part of England 
to do so. Whether a peaceful separation would have 
followed, or whether they would have remained 
united to Britain by a tie like that which now unites 
her to Canada, may be doubtful; but it is at least 
highly probable that both the War of Independence 
and such a later struggle as the war of 1812 might 
have been avoided, and that those painful animosi- 
ties which so long kept the two chief branches of 
the English-speaking race apart need never have 
existed. We are not of those who believe in the 
regenerative effects of war upon national character. 
The generation to which Washington himself 
belonged had fully as high a moral.level as that 
which was formed in the Revolutionary War. The 
War of 1812 stimulated national feeling, but so 
far from having caused any improvement in 
the tone of public any more than of private 
life, it. ushered in a period when politics became 
less pure and politicians more reckless. It is 
not because England was defeated that English- 
men look back with regret to the War of Independ- 
ence, but because they feel that a great opportunity 
was lost of placing the relations of the various 
branches of the race to one another upon the right 
footing, and that each branch, not only the British 
and the Americans, but also the Canadians, and, we 
may now add, the Australians, has continued ever 
since to suffer from the error. 


IRELAND UNDER THE LAND LEAGUE. 


A Narrative or Personat Experrences. By Clifford Lloyd, late 
Special Resident Magistrate. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


“ Most Englishmen know little about Ireland or the 
character of its people, and still less of the manner 
in which the Irish should be ruled.” This is what 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd has to say of the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland. The case for Home Rule cannot 
be more pithily stated. The marvel is, that men 
like Mr. Clifford Lloyd should seek to uphold systems 
which they condemn. Logically, Mr. Lloyd ought 
to have been a Home Ruler. Really, he was a stern 
and a relentless coercionist. He tells us that the “laws 
relating to the occupation of land, beyond a doubt, 
required remodelling, on grounds of justice and 
humanity.” Yet his official life in Ireland was spent 
in striving to prevent the remodelling of these laws. 


No doubt he had his own views on the method of 
agitation for the redress of grievances. Meetings, 
he says, might be held “ for the purpose of discussing 
the subject and petitioning Parliament.” But meet- 
ings had been held, Parliament had been petitioned 
again and again for the reform of the land laws in 
Ireland. Buttonopurpose. The resources of reason 
and of moderation had been exhausted in vain. It 
was not until the Land League thundered at the 
doors of Parliament that justice was done. All that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd says about the Land League had 
been said about other popular movements in Ireland. 
O'Connell was condemned as Mr. Parnell was con- 
demned. But O'Connell triumphed, as Mr. Parnell 
triumphed, not by sitting at the feet of officials to 
get object-lessons in agitation, but by trusting to 
his own right hand and defying the Clifford Lloyds 
of his day. 

“The most common excuse of the Great Shabby,” 
says Sydney Smith, “is, that the Catholics are their 
own enemies—that the violence of Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Sheil have ruined their cause ; that but for these 
boisterous courses the question would have been 
carried before this time. The answer to this non- 
sense is, that the very reverse is the fact. The mild 
and the long-suffering may suffer for ever in this 
world. If the Catholics had stood with their hands 
before them, simpering at the Earls of Liverpool and 
the Earlsof Bathurst of the moment, they would not 
have been emancipated until the year of our Lord 
four thousand. As long as the patient will 
suffer the cruel will kick.” 

The Land League had its faults; but, in the 
main, it did good work for Ireland. The Spectator, 
writing on June 8th, 1889, said :—‘*Mr. Balfour, 
though he dwelt with a good deal of pride on 
the measures of relief which he had brought in 
for Ireland, did not dwell, as he might have dwelt, 
upon the pressure which had been put on the admin- 
istrations both of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 
by the mere existence of the Land and National 
Leagues, to propose remedial measures, which, but 
for that pressure, no one believes that they would 
have had the power to force through.” 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd's book is the story of the 
League's success, and of his own failure. Macaulay 
has said that the “French Revolution, in spite of 
all its crimes and follies, was a great blessing to 
mankind.” It may with equal truth be said that 
the Land League, in spite of its transgressions, was 
a benefit to Ireland. It marked the doom of a 
system uuder which the peasantry, constituting the 
bone and sinew of the land, had sunk into a state 
of poverty and degradation. 


CATHOLIC ETHICS. 

Morar Purtosorpuy. on Ernitcs axp Law. By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Aavuinas Ernicus, ox THE Morat Teacutncs or Str. Tuomas: A 
Translation of the Principal Portions of the Second Part of the 
“Summa Theologica.” By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

THE most notable intellectual movement that has 

for a long time taken place within the communion 

of Rome is the revival of a devotion to the teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The well-known Encyclical 

“ terni Patris,” issued by the present Pope a few 

years ago, is both an evidence and an instrument 

of it. “ Rightly and deservedly,” says Leo XIIL., “is 
he reckoned a singular safeguard and glory of the 

Catholic Church. Greatly enriched as he 

was with the science of God and the science of man, 

he is like to the sun: for he warmed the whole earth 
with the fire of his holiness, and filled the whole 
earth with the splendour of his teaching.” The 

Pontifical metaphor is indeed a little too far-reach- 

ing, and can only be accepted cum grano salis. 

As 1) oixoupévn, the inhabited world, was once used 

to denote the Roman Empire, so “ the whole earth” 

in the Papal document must be taken to mean Latin 


Christendom ; still Latin Christendom, if not exactly. 
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synonymous with this planet, is something con- 
siderable. And it was an unerring instinct which 
led Leo XIII. to insist that in the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy, of which Aquinas has ever been deemed 
the greatest expositor, are the true first. prin- 
ciples upon which Catholic teachers should firmly 
found themselves who would hold their own in 
this age of dissolvent doubt and imperious in- 
quiry. “If ever there was a power on earth,” 
wrote Cardinal Newman, “who has confined him- 
self to the practicable, and has been happy in his 
anticipations, whose words have been facts and whose 
commands prophecies, such is he, in the history of 
ages, who sits from generation to generation in the 
chair of the Apostle.” That there is much truth in 
this splendid rhetoric no intelligent student of 
history, to whatever school he may belong, can 
doubt. As true is it that, of all the institutions 
surrounding the Papacy, the Society of Jesus has 
ever been specially skilful in adapting itself to the 
Zeitgeist. And so we are not surprised to find that 
the fathers of the Society who teach in its great 
College of Stonyhurst have not been slow in 
applying themselves to carry out the views ex- 
pressed in the Encyclical “ 4terni Patris,” by 
providing a series of manuals based on the Thomistic 
philosophy, but written, as far as might be, in 
modern language. Nor have their labours failed 
to receive the due meed of Pontifical approbation. 
“ You will easily understand,” his Holiness writes to 
the Bishop of Salford—now Archbishop of West- 
minster—* the pleasure we felt in what you reported 
to us about the College of Stonyhurst, namely, 
that an excellent course of the exact sciences has 
been successfully set on foot there, by establishing 
professorships, and by publishing in the vernacular, 
for the students, text-books of philosophy following 
the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 


One of these text-books—and one of the best of 
them—is Father Rickaby’s “ Manual of Ethics and 
Natural Law.” And the learned author has greatly 
added to its value by the compilation from the 
“Summa” of St. Thomas of a work which he calls, 
appropriately enough, “ Aquinas Ethicus,” and which 
gives the principal moral doctrines of the Angelic 
Doctor in an admirably executed translation of his 
own words. Father Rickaby has for many years 
taught ethics and natural law at Stonyhurst, and 
his manual makes full proof of his ability as a 
teacher. Its reasoning is close; its style is per- 
spicuous; and it abounds in illustrations which are 
always apt, and often amusing. The first chapter 
very properly starts with definitions of moral philo- 
sophy and of the acts with which moral philosophy 
is concerned, and lays down the general division of 
the subject into ethics and natural law: the principal 
business of ethics being to determine what moral 
obligation is, or to fix what logicians call the com- 
prehension of the idea “I ought”; while it belongs 
to natural law to decide what things are morally 
obligatory, or to determine the extension of the idea 
“T ought.” Agreeably with this division, the work 
is divided into two parts: the first dealing with 
ethics, as thus defined, and so with human ends and 
human acts and the determinants of morality in any 
given act, with passions, habits, and virtues, with 
the origin of moral obligation, with the eternal law 
and with the natural law of conscience and its 
sanction; while the second is concerned with human 
duties and rights, and with the civil polity in which 
duties and rights are exercised. Such is the ground- 
plan of the volume, which, Father Rickaby tells us, 
has been written “with studious regard to the 
teaching of St. Thomas,” as, indeed, a comparison 
of it with the pages of “Aquinas Ethicus” 
may serve to show. No competent thinker will 
deny the profundity of the scholastic philo- 
sophy, whatever his own feeling towards it may 
be. And certainly the greatness of Aquinas is 
nowhere more conspicuously exhibited than in his 
ethical doctrine. He follows the lines laid down by 


Aristotle; but he carries them on into a region 


which was for the Stagirite “a land very far off.” 
Aristotle holds that virtue is the habitual action, or 
rather the sum of the habitual actions, tending to 
man’s proper end. And that proper end he describes as 
happiness (eddaipovia) : “ the most desirable of things, 
in that there is nothing which is on a par with it 
or which is capable of being added to it.””’ But what is 
happiness? It is something very different from 
what modern Utilitarians understand by the word. 
It is “an activity of the soul in accordance with its 
own excellence”: “an activity wherein the highest 
virtue we possess, the noblest exercise of the noblest 
of our faculties, is consciously manifested.” And this 
activity he judges to consist in the contemplation 
of abstract truth, év tede/p—in a perfect life. 
Such a life, however, yee, thinks, will be too 
good for man. He views this perfect happiness as 
an ideal to be approximated to, not to be attained. 
But here Aquinas takes the word out of the mouth 
of the Hellenic philosopher. Yes, he says, happiness 
is man’s true end ; it is his supreme good ; and, verily, 
it does not consist in exterior goods; it isa perfection 
of the soul: a good inherent in the.soul; it lies, 
indeed, in an activity of the speculative understand- 
ing, man’s best power, working upon the best object 
thereof, the Divine Good: it is an universal good 
found in God alone. “The last and perfect happiness 
of man cannot be otherwise than in the vision of the 
Divine Essence. For perfect happiness it is necessary 
that the intellect should reach as far as the essence 
of the First Cause.” For the full reasoning whereby 
the Angelic Doctor arrives at the conclusion thus 
indicated, we must refer those who desire to follow 
it to his own pages, or for an abridggment of it to 
2 Aquinas Ethicus.” Here we would point out that 
this is the ideal which forms the centre of his moral 
philosophy, opening a whole world of action and 
motive undreamed of by the ancient sage when he 
reverently cites “The Philosopher.” In the light 
of this conception of man’s final end the whole of 
human life is transfigured. We are bound, Aris- 
totle held, “ to play the immortal” (a@avarifev), to do 
our utmost to live by the best element in our nature. 
Aquinas agrees. But he views life and immortality 
and human nature with “larger other eyes” than 
the antique thinker, in the light streaming from the 
Crucifix, where, according to the beautiful legend, he 
found his only and his exceeding great reward. 

So much may suffice—it is all our present limits 
allow—concerning the view of man’s final end which 
underlies all the moral philosophy of the Catholic 
School. It is to the ultimate and perfect good, 
which is the general note of happiness, that the will 
tends naturally and of necessity. But, to attain it, 
rectitude of the will is necessary: and rectitude of 
the will means a right ordering of the will towards 
the last end. And this brings us to what Aquinas 
calls the “ voluntary ” element in human acts, and to 
the determinants of morality. We cannot here 
enter upon that subject further than to observe 
that Catholic moralists look to the human intellect. 
itself for those primary moral judgments which, 
they hold, arise there by precisely the same process 
as other beliefs in matters of necessary truths. 
The first principles of morality are universalized 
axioms, intuitively apprehended. And here let us 
quote a passage from Father Rickaby which will 
serve to manifest his expository skill: “ Action is 
either necessary or free. The great multitude of 
creatures are wholly necessary agents. Even in free 
agents, most of what is in them, and much that 
proceeds from them, is of necessity, and beyond the 
control of their will. Of necessary action, whether 
material or mental, we shall have nothing further to 


say. It is governed by the Eternal Law, but it is . 


not matter of moral philosophy. Henceforth we 
have to do with that law only as it is received in 
free agents, as such, to be the rule of their conduct. 
The agents being free, the law must be received in a 
manner consonant with their freedom. It is proper 


to a free and rational being to guide itself, not te be . 


dragged or pushed, but to go its own way, yet not 


Ju 
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arbitrarily, but according to law. The law for such 
a creature must be, not a physical determinant of its 
action, but a law operating in the manner of a 
motive to the will, obliging and binding, yet not 
constraining it: a law written in the intellect 
after the manner of knowledge: a law within the 
mind and consciousness of the creature, whereby it 
shall measure and regulate its own behaviour. This 
is the natural law of conscience. It is the Eternal 
Law, as made known to the rational creature, 
whereby to measure its own free acts. The Eternal 
Law is in the Mind of God: the Natural Law in the 
minds of men and angels. The Eternal Law adjusts 
all the operations of the creatures: the Natural Law 
only the free acts of intellectual creatures. And 
yet, for binding force, the Natural Law is one with 
the Eternal Law. On a summer evening one observes 
the sunset on the west coast: the heavens are all 
aglow with the sun shining there, and the waters 
are aglow too, reflecting the sun’s rays. The Eternal 
Law is as the sun there in the heavens, the Natural 
oa is like the reflection in the sea. But it is one 
lig 

We will give yet another specimen of Father 
Rickaby’s work : a page in which he deals with what 
he justly calls “a question of burning interest in these 
days”: the question of the connection of ethics with 
theology or of morality with religion. “There are 
many who hold that, whether there be a God or no, 
the fact ought not to be imported into moral science: 
that a professor of ethics, as such, has no business 
with the name of the Almighty on his lips, any more 
than a lecturer on chemistry or fortification. This 
statement must be at once qualified by an important 
proviso. If we have any duties of worship and 
praise towards our Maker, if there is such a virtue 
as religion, and such a sin as blasphemy, surely a 
professor of morals must point that out. He cannot 
in that case suppress all reference to God, for the 
same reason that he cannot help going into the 
duties of a man to his wife, or an individual to the 
State, if marriage and civil government are natural 
institutions. If there is a God to be worshipped, any 
book on moral science is incomplete without a chapter 
on religion. But the question remains, whether the 
name of God should enter into the other chapters, and 
His being and authority into the very foundations of 
the science. I do not mean the metaphysical founda- 
tions: for metaphysics are like a two-edged sword 
that cleaves down to the very marrow of things, 
and must, therefore, reveal and discover God. But 
morality, like mathematics, takes certain meta- 
physical foundations for granted, without enquiring 
into them. On these foundations we rear the walls, 
so to speak, of the science of ethics without refer- 
ence to God, but we cannot put the roof and crown 
upon the erection unless we speak of Him and of His 
law. Moral distinctions, as we saw, are antecedent 
to the Divine command to observe them: and though 
they rest ultimately on the Divine nature, that 
ultimate ground belongs to metaphysics, not to 
ethics. Ethics begin with human nature, pointing 
out that there are certain human acts that do 
become a man, and others that do not. To see this 
it is not necessary to look up above man. Thus we 
shall prove lying, suicide, and murder to be wrong, 
and good-fellowship a duty, without needing to 
mention the Divine Being, though by considering 
Him the proof gains in cogency. Or rather, apart 
from God we shali prove certain acts wrong, and 
other acts obligatory as duties, philosophically 
speaking, with an initial and fundamental wrongness 
and obligation. In the present section we have 
proved, once for all, that what is wrong philosoph- 
ically, or is philosophically a duty, is the same also 
theologically. Thus the initial and fundamental 
obligation is transformed into an obligation formal 
and complete. Therefore, hereafter we shall be con- 
tent to have established the philosophical obligation, 
knowing that the theological side is invariably con- 
joined therewith. As St. Thomas says (Il. 2”. q. 71, 
art. 6, and 5): ‘By theologians sin is cousidered 


principally as it-is an offence against God: but by 
the moral philosopher, inasmuch as it is contrary to 
reason.’ But what is contrary to reason offends 
God, and is forbidden by Divine law, and thus 
becomes sin. No God, no sin. Away from God 
there is indecency and impropriety, unreasonable- 
ness, abomination, and brutality, all this in view of 
outraged humanity: there is likewise crime against 
the State: but the formal element of sin is wanting. 
With sin, of course, disappears also the punishment 
of sin as such. Thus to leave God wholly out of 
ethics and natural law is to rob moral evil of half 
its terrors, and of that very half which is more 
easily ‘understanded of the people’—a considera- 
tion for school-managers.” 


ONE OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 


Tue Story or Epwarp anp New Tue Eptrri- 
CATION OF A Mepimvat By F. A, Inderwick, Q.C. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


AMONG the numerous wells in Winchelsea is one 
dedicated to St. Leonard, of which it is said that the 
person who tastes of its water will never have the 
recollection of Winchelsea erased from his heart. 
Whether all have drunk of this well or not, Mr. 
Inderwick does not know, but he has seldom been 
in any place or any society where people do not. 
talk of Winchelsea with interest and affection. 
“It is still the resort of artists and of men of 
letters. Turner and Millais have transferred 
its hillsides to canvas, and Thackeray has im- 
mortalised its Grey Friars and its barber’s shop.” 
But its greatest claim on our recognition is its purely 
English history and characteristics; and it is these 
which Mr. Inderwick narrates and describes in his 
new book with the mastery of detail and propor- 
tionate arrangement to which he has accustomed us, 
and with much grace and charm of style. Some 
of the matter hardly lends itself to literary treat- 
ment; but even Mr. Inderwick’s lists of names and 
offices are readable, and many passages, notably in 
the first and last chapters, impress us with their 
descriptive and reflective power. 

The opening up of the almost inexhaustible store- 
house of our historical muniments affords glimpses 
into the history of the England of our forefathers to 
an extent which the records of no other country can 
equal. From these sources and from the town itself 
Mr. Inderwick has provided a statement of the actual 
construction and composition of this medizval port, 
“who were its people and how they lived,” which 
bears the stamp of truth and sincerity in every 
paragraph. “Exaggeration, embroidery, or romance” 
are not needed; the unvarnished tale of the for- 
tunes of Winchelsea, delivered as Mr. Inderwick 
does it, is as attractive as a chapter from Sir Walter 
Scott. 

When, in the reign of Edward I., the people of 
Winchelsea were drowned out of the low-lying old 
town, the king, having purchased of the copyholders. 
of the manor of Ingham their rights in a sufficient 
portion of land, had an opportunity of building 
a city, which, except to some extent in the instance 
of London after the fire, has never since been 
afforded to any English monarch. That Edward, 
who was as long-headed as he was long-legged, took 
full advantage of the chance, goes without saying. 
It is remarkable, and perhaps unique in the building 
of English towns, that the disused principle of the 
architects of Pompeii, in constructing streets and 
highways running directly east to west, traversed 
by streets running directly north to south, was 
adopted by the builders of New Winchelsea—a 
practice discontinued by the English people until 
the erection of the new homes in the New World. 
Who was actually responsible for the adoption of 
this plan midway between Rome and Washington Mr. 
Inderwick cannot tell; but the architect and builder of 
New Winchelsea, chosen for the purpose by the king, 
was Sir John de Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely, a prelate, 
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like many of his time, more of a politician than of a 
churchman. But we are going too much into detail. 
The most important event in the history of Win- 
chelsea, an event which exalted the brand-new 
town into little less than a second Runnymede, was 
the confirmation of the Great Charter by Edward I. 
on the King’s Green in 1297. Without this confirma- 
tion the King, who, to meet his necessities, had made 
unlawful seizures of corn, leather, cattle, and wool, 
would have been deserted by the Barons.on the eve 
of an expedition to Flanders. The misfortunes of 
Winchelsea began in the reign of Edward III., when 
it was three times pillaged by the French. It was 
again burned and pillaged in Henry V.’s time. 
Although for many years a centre of business, it 
never again attained to the rank it had under the 
first and third Edwards. In 1652 Evelyn found it 
“all in rubbish, a few despicable hovels and cottages 
only standing,” and in 1692 all attempts to restore 
the harbour were abandoned. The sea had left it 
high and dry ; but even now on a still evening the 
roaring of the waves on the western shore may 
occasionally be heard, keeping alive the memory of 
St. Agatha’s Eve, when a similar sound announced 
the doom of the parent city. 

Our first impulse after closing Mr. Inderwick’s 
book is to rise and go to Winchelsea, and inspect for 
ourselves the meadows in which the sea once ebbed 
and flowed, and out of which English ships sailed to 
victorious battle. 


. BIRRELL’S ESSAYS. 


Res Jupicat®: Papers anp Essays. By Augustine Birrell, author 
of ‘* Obiter Dicta,” etc. London: Elliot Stock. 


PaPER, print, and binding seem of themselves final 
causes almost adequate for the existence of this little 
book, so charming is the tout ensemble. Those familiar 
with Mr. Birrell’s writings, however—and who is not ? 
—will not need to be told that the matter is not only 
fully worthy of its outward presentment, but that a 
subtle harmony seems to exist between them. 
Daintiness and delicacy are characteristics of both. 
The elegant booklet will not stand much wear and 
tear, nor does the author's criticism aim at pro- 
fundity. Felicity is rather his watchword; nor 
would it be easy to find many instances of so many 
equally neat and happy observations ‘in a space so 
limited. This light and at the same time incisive 
touch stands the writer in good stead when he has 
to carve a cherry-stone portrait of a giant like 
Gibbon within the compass of a single lecture, which 
we remember to have been as delightful to 
hear as to read. It is, however, easier to be 
fresh than original in dealing with such classics as 
Gibbon and Richardson, and while the literary 
manner cannot be more perfect, Mr. Birrell’s critical 
powers find more scope when employed upon more 
modern writers, whose literary position is less mani- 
festly among res judicatw. Discoveries, for example, 
remain to be made in Matthew Arnold, and Mr. 
Birrell’s remarks exhibit not merely grace but 
insight. The Puritan element in the apostle of 
Hellenism does not escape him: and there is both 
truth and subtlety in the observation that the com- 
parative unproductiveness of Arnold's muse gave 
him an unconscious distaste for the profusion of 
affluent genius. The deep feeling, however, of 
Arnold’s poetry, and the perfect sanity of his 
criticism, receive cordial. acknowledgment. In his 
essay on Cardinal Newman, Mr. Birrell seems 
to us to have too lightly taken up: with the 
common, plausible, but untenable notion that 
inasmuch as Newman was a great man who rea- 
soned, he must have been a great reasoner. Lven if 
he himself had not revealed the else incredible 
childishness of the arguments which sometimes 
had weight with him, his seeming logic would 
still have been recognised as rhetoric in a mask. 
The cast of his mind was entirely poetical; his 
opinions were the reflections of his tastes; he 
could recommend them by the seduction of his style, 


disparage antagonists by his satire, conjure away 
obvious difficulties by obvious sophistry; but his 
reasoning would have moved the pity of a Locke or 
aPaley; nor is its lack of cogency compensated by the 
intuition of a Coleridge. His general popularity 


with men of all persuasions is a token of his fame, . 
but not of his influence; for it indicates that his. 


opponents can afford to admire him. Among the 
most interesting subjects of Mr. Birrell’s other essays 
are Cowper, Sainte-Beuve, and a writer to whom we 
could wish that he had devoted more space—Borrow. 
The surprising resemblance of Borrow to Defoe has 
never been fully exhibited; he has all Defoe’s truth, 
with a vein of wild poetry of which Defoe was 
destitute, and which one might have thought incom- 
patible with the magic power of passing fiction off 
for truth, in which he rivals his prototype. 

It is worth while to point out misprints in a book 
whose typographical standard is generally so high. 
“Promises,” on p. 152, should be “premises,” and 
1769 on p. 218 should be 1796. 


FICTION. 
1, A Mopern Dick Wuirtincton; on, A Patron or Lerrers. By 
James Payn. Two vols. London: Cassell & Co. 1892. 


2. Tue Istann or Fantasy. By Fergus Hume. Three vols. 
London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 


THE household of Hillsland Hall contained several 
curious and eccentric characters. The hero’s grand- 
father had governed some Indian province, and was 
a great person. “I know nothing about him,” says 
the hero, his grandson, “ except that he wears a long 
white beard and a skull-cap, and looks like a magician. 
He is much too great a person to trouble himself 
about my existence. I have hardly seen him a dozen 
times in my life.” Yet they both lived under the 
same roof. The hero was not fond of his grand- 
father, but he entirely detested his uncle Robert. 
Uncle Robert was the possessor of the meanest 
soul that we have recently met in fiction. He 
was a bully and a hypocrite; he schemed ignobly, 
and failed; he attempted to win a fortune 
on the Derby, and failed; subsequently he at- 
tempted to commit murder, and muddled even 
that. It was the intention of Uncle Robert to send 
his nephew, Lawrence, to Singapore and a post in a 
business house. Lawrence, on the other hand, had 
literary inclinations, and did not want to go to any 
Singapore at all. He desired London and the pro- 
fession of literature. To these he would never 
have attained if it had not been for that 
patron of letters, Sir Charles Walden. Sir Charles 
is a striking character. He was a scholar and a 
recluse; he was also much that is less ad- 
mirable. It is not possible to do justice to him 
in a few words, but, fortunately, it is quite possible 
and pleasurable to read his history and description 
in Mr. James Payn’s novel. Mr. James Payn has 
lost none of the brightness and geniality of his 
manner. He looks upon the eccentricities and weak- 
nesses of humanity with amusement, and yet never 
writes with flippancy of more serious matters. 
The second volume is, as it should be, more 
interesting than the first; but, so far as interest 
is concerned, much will depend on the reader. 
If he happens to be, like the hero of the book, 
a literary amateur, a beginner, he will find an 
especial interest for him in this story. He will 
find also much valuable advice, coming from one 
whose position and experience well entitle him to 
give it. It will be of additional service to him that 
the hero is merely a clever young man, and nota 
genius—an exceptional case. Indeed, the quotations 
from the hero's verses are the least pleasing part of 
the book. If the young man of average literary 
abilities wishes to take to literature as a profession, 
he will find in the career of this hero one way in 
which it may be done. What the editor said to this 
young man is worth quoting: “ You must under- 
stand, however, that everything will eventually 
depend upon yourself; literature is one of the few 
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callings in which this is absolutely the case. I don’t 
say that it depends upon merit, because there are 
many examples to the contrary, but it owes nothing 
to favouritism after the first start.” 

“The Island of Fantasy” is styled by its author 
“a romance,” and “a romance” is the common 
author’s euphemism for a delirious novel. Seldom, 
however, have we read anything more delirious 
than this example of the kind. A colony has been 
formed in the crater of an extinct volcano in an 
island in the A2gean Sea, and here the natural and 
glorious life of the ancient Greek is revived, with 
certain concessions to Mrs. Grundy. The colony 
was ruled by a Demarch. He called himself a 
Demarch, he also called himself Justinian; he had in 
his day been considered to be Captain Malcolm, 
but he was in reality no other than the hero’s 
long-lost Uncle Rudolph. Unto this island came 
Caliphronas, Crispin, and the hero. The hero said, 
“It is impossible to describe Caliphronas,” but, 
roughly speaking, he was a beautiful villain and a 
bore. Crispin was a mystery, a poet and also a 
bore. The hero, curiously enough, was just as much 
a bore, a plain bore. We have no space to speak of 
the beauties of Justinian’s house. “’Tis too small 
for a palace, and too large for an ordinary house, so 
the intermediate term Acropolis fits it exactly.” 
There are other things in the book which are 
quite as good as the quoted passage. Expurgated 
versions of the festival of Dionysus and the 
Olympic games took place. The hero took part in 
them. “He was all in white, save for the colours 
of his college, and a wreath of red roses, which 
Helena had woven round his grey sombrero.” In 
this delightful costume he was splendidly victorious, 
and the descriptions of the boxing-match and the 
high jump may confidently be calculated to amuse 
an athlete. There is a great deal of bloodshed in the 
third volume, and the volcano, as we had expected, 
turns out to be not quite so extinct after all. There 
are also two principal love stories. The hero loves 
Helena, and that mysterious Crispin loves the hero’s 
cousin, to whom he at one time played “a sensuous 
Eastern air with the soft pedal down.” But 
love, adventure, and fantasy, are not enough 
for three volumes, we have also the philosophical 
reflection in common use, styled by some the plati- 
tude, and we have a great deal too much of it. We 
cannot do justice to these three volumes; we have 
no words to say how deeply they caused us to 
realise the intense ordinariness of the extraordinary. 
But we recommend anyone who has an average 
sense of humour to read them for himself. Yet it is 
a pity that an author should have spent on them 
some ingenuity and some research. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Ir is with a feeling of great relief that one care- 
fully eschews all the political matter in the July 
magazines. The questions discussed are being now 
thrashed out in newspapers and on platforms as 
well as in the monthlies, and have been pounded and 
pulped—if not made into pap—for easier digestion 
by the intelligent elector during the last half-dozen 
years; and at the present moment the intelligent 
elector is deciding silently at the ballot-box out of 
which pap-boat he means to be fed for some time to 
come. Irreverent to talk in this way of the present 
great crisis? Doubtless; but if one has been reading 
Carlyle, and is impressionable, and feels inclined to 
cry “A plague of both your houses!” what can he 
do? He can turn to the other matter, and hold his 
tongue surely about what has ceased to interest him. 


‘On the whole, however, he is right not to be 


interested in the political articles this week. By 
Saturday morning when this appears, the political 
articles in the monthlies will be as dead as last year’s 
mown grass; the country ‘will have decided, or 
pretty. nearly decided, what’is to be; Professot 
Dicey with his referendum (Contemporary). will have 
been laid on-the-very topmost shelf,- although he 


will doubtless continue frantically gesticulating from 
that lofty eminence in the sight of gods, if not of 
men, for a long time to come; and Ulster will 
already have begun to “fettle her fine joints for 
Wednesday next,” sensible at last that what must 
be will be. We could indeed have wished to see less 
of Ulster in the magazines ; Ulsteria and kindred 
disorders are easily cured by the let-alone process: 
when Madame or Miss starts screaming and kicking, 
if there is no pail of water handy, the best way is to 
ignore her; finding herself unobserved she will soon 
come to, and it is the lady’s dearest friends who will 
treat her so. But where is the use of talking while 
the ballot-box is bringing forth? Let us turn to 
the other matter. 

And here is Mr. John Gray with a charming 
paradox in the Albemarle. Mr. Gray has found 
out for himself what Mr. George Moore discovered 
and confessed a number of years ago, that the 
modern actor is the music-hall singer, because every 
artist is properly an outcast and unclassed person— 
and for other reasons, which the reader will find 
carved with such great felicity that he hardly 
perceives how this new blade has an edge that 
may hew iron bars as well as sever silk scarves. 
The reader will also do well to turn to Mr. Lionel 
Johnson’s “Commentary on Love” in the same 
Magazine, a story picked out of Tottenham Court 
Road, polished, and found to be a jewel, though 
most noctambulators would have passed it by for an 
insignificant cherry-stone. Mr. Delille’s conversa- 
tion (Albemarle) is not so good as his study of Guy 
de Maupassant (Fortnightly). If Mr. Delille would 
only mellow a little: a style is not like a poker 
which may be serviceable when it is red-hot; it is 
rather like a sword, of most value when cool and 
well- tempered. 

There is exquisite reading in Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s “ Essayettes”: he should, however, have 
called them “ Essays” ; ; each of them is longer than 
the majority of Bacon's. It would be best to skip 
the second one, “ A ‘Pessimist’ Outlook”: it has 
a political application, and a reference to “the 
frantic ambition of one bad man”; but the other 
two steer clear of Midlothian. The first, “ Chris- 
tianity and ‘ Progress,” is a capital astringent. To 
be sure, it interprets only the letter of the Gospel, 
but the outsides of things are often useful: prodigals 
have benefited by a diet of husks, and Peruvian bark 
is one of the best of medicines. Perhaps “Ser- 
monettes”” would have been a better title for Mr. 
Patmore’s fragments. 

“Specialist” is one of those words which have 
leapt into fame without being properly distinguished. 
Mr. Addington Symonds, discussing “ Culture” (New 
Review) finds it in his heart to give “ specialist” even 
a wider signification than any inconsiderate writer 
has yet bestowed on it. He holds that “in a certain 
sense all people who have developed their own 
nature to the utmost are specialists.” This is quite 
admirable; but it is a literary remark, not a scien- 
tific one, and should have been left as an epigram, 
not expounded in half a page. Nobody should read 
Marie Anne de Bovet’s “Marriage Market” (New 
Revier) ; ; it might lead to another stupid correspond- 
ence in the newspapers. 

“The Bhut-Baby” (Macmillan), unsigned, ‘is 
evidently by Mr. Kipling. Miss Murray Byré’s 
“Two Lepers” and “ Bill’s Donkey” (Longman’s) 
are respectively gruesome and quaint, both perhaps 
unnecessary. Mr. James Payn writes entertain- 
ingly of his “ First Book” in The Idler. “Emerald 
Uthwart” (New Review) is concluded. Let us 
conclude with a sentence from Mr. Pater. . . 
“fritillaries—does the reader know them? that 
strange remnant just here of a richer extinct 
flora—dry flowers though, with a drop. of dubious 
honey in each. Snakes’ heads, the rude 
them, for their shape, scale-marked, too, ‘and in 
colour like rusted blood, as if they grew ‘from some 
forgotten battlefield, the bodies, the - rotten arnicur 
—yet delicate, beautiful, waving 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


In the making of England the county of “ Essex ” has played a 
considerable part, and this fact renders it—though a somewhat 
sleepy agricultural district now—full of antiquarian and 
historical interest. It cannot be described as a ycrmes 
region, though it possesses a few quaint towns and old-fashioned 
villages, which rear their roofs amid pleasant and sometimes 
even beautiful surroundings. A capital idea of much that is 
characteristic of the county may be gathered from Mr. Barrett’s 
carefully written monograph, and the charm of the book is 
moreover heightened by the delicate full-page etchings and 
ful vignette drawings which are scattered through the text. 
When the leaves were beginning to fall last autumn Mr. 
Barrett made a pilgrimage to all the places which are described 
in these pages, and his drawings were made on the spot. 
Happily the inevitable “ kodak” is not responsible in any case 
for the pictures, and the artistic beauty of the book does not 
suffer in consequence of the appeal to pencil rather than 
photography. ‘Along the leafy lanes and placid waterways as 
well as the dusty high-roads of the county the author duly 
tramped, passing from Bradwell Point to Maldon and Witham, 
then on to Thaxted and Saffron Walden, and thence striking 
eastward to Layer Marney, Coggeshall, Colchester, and Castle 
Hedingham. 1 who know Essex will see at once that such a 
tour covers much of what is most interesting in the county, 
though the town of Barking—in ancient days a place renowned 
through the length and breadth of the land—was rightly 
judged by our author worthy of a special pilgrimage. The 
Abbey of Barking is described in these pages as at once the 
most aristocratic as well as the earliest of nunneries, and 
thither queens and princesses of Saxon race found a retreat 
when war and rapine filled the land. Several abbesses of 
royal blood ruled over Barking, and at least five of the 
Superiors of this great religious house were so renowned for 
sanctity that they were canonised. Edith, the Queen of Henry L., 
passed the last years of her chequered life as Abbess of Barking, 
and Maud, the queen of Stephen, is believed for a brief term to 
have exercised the same functions. Maldon, with its stormy 
traditions of the Danes, its ancient moot-hall, and the clustering 
old-fashioned gables of its steep main street, is hardly a less 
attractive place, though it is curious to learn from a petition of 
the burghers against the ship-money of Charles I. that even then 
—November, 1635—the town was “daily decaying in trade.” 
Layer Marney Tower, though in reality only the gate-house 
which gave admission to a spacious courtyard, is one of the most 
stately buildings of its kind in the kingdom, and the lover of 
early sixteenth-century architecture might wander far beyond 
Essex before he discovered a more beautiful or elaborate speci- 
men of Decorated brick-work. Of Felsted, Thaxted, Saffron 
Walden, and Great and Little Dunmow, we have not space to 
ak, nor of Colchester itself, an ancient town of many memo- 
ries, yet readers of this book will find a great deal of old-world 
lore concerning them all, for Mr. Barrett is a painstaking 
student of the past, and writes with knowledge and enthusiasm. 
We have said enough to show that we think well of the book, 
and probably the majority of its readers will share our own first 
impressions. 

There is an old saying which asserts that men build houses, 
and women make homes, and nobody with any sense is 
likely to deny its truth. The new volume of the Victoria Library 
describes “ The Gentlewoman at Home,” and since it is written 
with judgment and good taste, we have little doubt that it will 
prove one of the most popular contributions to the series to 
which it ae. Mrs. Talbot Coke begins her book with a 
graceful little homily on the love of home, and then she passes 
to the discussion of its embellishment. Many useful hints— 
evidently the outcome of keen observation as well as of wide 
experience—are given in these chapters concerning the refined 
and artistic adornment of tables, walls, and rooms. Occasionally 
a touch of sly humour enlivens the volume, but common-sense is 
its chief characteristic. Sympathy for others, too, enters into 
this exposition of the art of domestic management, and this 

uality is especially prominent in the chapter entitled “ On the 
She »’ a charming description of ways and means to brighten 
an invalid’s dull lot. 


* Essex Hicuways, Byways, AnD WaTERWays. Written and illus- 
trated by C. RK. B. Barrett. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 
Henrietta Street. Quarto. 


‘Tue GENTLEWomAN AT Home, Mrs, Talbot Coke. Portrait. (The 
Victoria Library.) London: Henry & Co., Bouverie Street. Crown 
8vo, (6s.) 

Soncs or Birancer. Translated into English Verse William 
Toynbee. (The Canterbury Poets.) London & New York: Walter 
Scott, Limited. 18 mo. (is.) 

Dark Arrica, THE Way By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
London: Sampson Low & Co, 

‘Lonpon rw 1892: Illustrated by Twenty Bird’s-eye Views of the Princi- 
pal Streets. inally compiled by the late amg Revised 
ed, a & Calcutta: W. H. Allen & Crown 

vO. ) 


Tae Great Eastern Rattway Company’s Tourist Guipz TO THE 
Continest. Edited by Percy Lindley. Illustrated. New edition. 
30, Flee’, Street, London. Crown 8vo. (6d.) 


Mr. William Toynbee has rendered into smooth and eredit- 
able English verse the “Songs of Béranger,” and in this form 
they now take their place as the latest volume of the “ Canter- 
bury Poets.” Pierre Jean de Béranger was, like Burns, a poet 
of the people, and “deep in the common heart” of France his 
power in consequence survives. He was born on the 19th 
August, 1780, and died onthe 16th July, 1857, and, as we are 
here reminded, he not merely witnes the storming of the 
Bastille, but lived long enough to refuse a pension from the Second 
Empire. Bérangerfound the subject of his songs everywhere— 
an old coat, a broken fiddle, the flight of the swallows, a dead 
harlequin, a frisk of marionettes, and his laughter was always 
close neighbour to tears. He could moralise as well as Sterne— 
but with more heart, love, and friendship ; their shadows as well 
as their lights often found a graceful setting in his unpremedi- 
tated but most musical songs. A manly and passionate devotion 
to liberty always inspired him, and his generous nature felt 
keenly the mistakes of France and the wrongs of Poland. 
This little book reflects, though only as in a somewhat clouded 
mirror, the subtle charm of the original, but the grace of the 
fashion thereof suffers in the handling, for Béranger is precisely 
one of those poets who provoke the desire and kindle the 
despair of the hero-worshipper as translator. 

“ Dark Africa, and the Way Out” explains a scheme for civil- 
ising and evangelising the Continent by means of sensibly 
equip native workers. The author, the Rev. W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., formerly himself a missionary in connection with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, is the superintendent of the Congo 
Training Institute, a college for African youths which has been 
established at Colwyn Bay, North Wales. Mr. Hughes hopes 
to send out fifty native students—each in possession of a trade— 
as evangelists to Central Africa, and he already done some- 
thing towards the practical fulfilment of his programme. He 
evidently believes, with Mackay of Uganda, that if Christianity is 
to make any headway in the Dark Continent it can only be by 
sending forth a carefully selected and thoroughly trained band 
of native Evangelists. A clear and interesting account will be 
found in these pages of the methods adopted in carrying out the 
work at Colwyn Bay. It has the sympathy of the Churches 
throughout Wales; and Mr. H. M. Stanley not long ago lectured 
at Carnarvon on behalf of a movement which is apparently on 
wise lines, and therefore worthy of support. 

The stranger within our gates could scarcely have—for 
ordina pu , at all events—a better guide than “ London 
in 1893" The plan of the work is admirable and ingenious ; 
its information is clear, concise, and up to date, and visitors to 
the metropolis with such a book to consult may plunge into the 
traffic of ‘Tenten without misgiving. The late Herbert Fry 
knew London thoroughly, and in these pages he invests many 
dingy thoroughfares with the glamour of their historical or literary 
associations. London to him was “alive with anecdote,” aud 
out of the fulness of his own acquaintance with the past and 
present of its multitudinous life sprang his power to awaken the 
enthusiasm of others. This is the twelfth year of the publica- 
tion of the work, and it has been revised and enlarged until it 
would really be difficult to name amongst cheap handbooks— 
and their name is legion—one which is less conventional or 
more comprehensive. The bird's-eye views of the principal 
streets enable the reader to see at a glance how to get about 
the town without appeal at every corner to the man in blue. 

No better little book in its way could well be found than Mr. 
Percy Lindley’s “ Tourist Guide to the Continent.” There area 
hun and fifty pages in it, and none of them are dull. Pic- 
turesque glimpses of scenery and charactoristic street views still 
further brighten the letterpress of a volume which abounds in 
shrewd hints and useful information of a kind for which per- 
plexed tourists often look in vain in more ambitious works of 
reference. This is a new edition—the thirteenth—-and the book 


has been carefully overhauled and brought thoroughly up to . 


date. The slippery franc—most misleading of coins—may 
be handled with advantage by the “ innocent abroad” who, be- 
fore setting out on his travels, invests sixpence in this sensible 
and genial companion. 


NOTICE. 
—o— 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘THe Eprror,’’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘‘ THE 
Manacer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than THurspay Mornin. 


Applications for copies of Tue Spzaxzr, and Subscri be 
sent to & Company, Limited: La Belle Leadon, E.C. 
Tue Speaker may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No, 12, Rue Bleue. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Up to yesterday noon the result of 592 elections 
in the United Kingdom had been declared. In these 
constituencies, 293 Ministerialists and 299 Glad- 
stonians have been returned, so that there is already 
an actual Liberal majority. The Ministerialists have 
won 23 seats and the Gladstonians 76, the net gain 
to the latter being 53, counting 106 ona division. At 
the Dissolution the Ministerial majority was 68; even 
if no mors seats be won by the Gladstonians, their 
majority will be 38. The seats not yet contested, or 
for which the results are not yet to hand, number 78. 


Tuis result more than justifies our anticipa- 
tions last week, and makes it certain, first, that 
the present Ministry must retire from office, and’ 
secondly, that Mr. GLADSTONE will be able to form a 
Government and to meet the new Parliament at the 
head of a substantial majority. What his policy 
will be can hardly be a matter of doubt. An 
absurd story has been circulated, apparently for 
the purpose of influencing the Irish elections, to the 
effect that an agreement has been come to between 
the Liberal Leader and the Nationalist members for 
the postponement of Home Rule. It is hardly 
necessary to waste time in discussing this malicious 
invention. The Liberal party is pledged to Home 
Rule, and next year Home Rule will be duly 
discussed in the House of Commons. The only 
other urgent measure to which the new Government 
will give almost immediate attention is one for re- 
forming the Registration Laws, and making the 
polling on one day as in France, instead of allowing 
it to extend over nearly three weeks. This Bill will 
not, however, interfere with the introduction and 
discussion of a measure of Home Rule. 


THERE have been many notable incidents con- 
nected with the elections during the week. The 
most striking of these is, perhaps, the falling-off in 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S majority in Mid-Lothian, concern- 
ing which the Times waxes jubilant in its usual 
rather vulgar fashion. We can well leave our oppo- 
nents to make the most of this crumb of comfort. 
The fact that Mr. GLADSTONE’S majority was not 
tested in 1886, and that consequently he now had 
for the first time against him the whole body of 
Liberal Unionists in the constituency, as well as 
most of the opponents of disestablishment, may 
surely suffice to explain the falling-off in his majority. 
No one expected that the height of enthusiasm which 
was reached in 1880 would be maintained twelve 
years later. But no falling-off in his own majority 
will dim the lustre of Mr. GLADSTONE'S great achieve- 
ment in winning a majority for Home Rule in the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom. His more 
recent speeches in Mid-Lothian, like his earlier ones, 
have been founded upon one theme—the necessity 
for guiding our policy towards Ireland by the prin- 
ciples of justice. His election, even by a reduced 
majority, strengthens the powers which make for 
righteousness in the national affairs. 


In a letter to Thursday’s Times Lorp Grey falls 
into the common but curious mistake of confounding 
Free Trade with the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. 


GLADSTONE has claimed twenty-two years of his 
own life, beginning in 1842, as spent in the struggle 
for Free Trade. Lorp Grey replies that as Free 
Trade was established in 1845, Mr. GLADSTONE can 
only have spent three years inthe struggle. During 
the remaining nineteen he did nothing, for there was 
nothing to be done—except, indeed, that he secured 
the Commercial Treaty with France which is stigma- 
tised by Lorp GREY as retrograde and injurious. 
Moreover, his speeches between 1842 and 1845 were 
strongly opposed to Free Trade. But Lorp GREY 
has entirely overlooked the revised scheme of 
customs duties proposed by Sir ROBERT PEEL in 
1842, and attributed to Mr. GLADSTONE, at that 
time Vice-President of the Board of Trade—a scheme 
which secured the total abolition or a considerable 
reduction of the duties on seven hundred and fifty 
descriptions of goods. As President of the Board 
next year, Mr. GLADSTONE carried a Bill removing 
restrictions on the exportation of machinery. And 
the French Treaty was, at any rate, a step in 
advance for France. Surely, moreover, Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S abolition of the paper duties in 1860 should 
not have been overlooked. 


THE death of Mr. Cyrus W. Frev_p will have 
recalled to most people not yet past middle age the 
first attempts at transatlantic telegraphy. How the 
two men-of-war, the American Niagara and the 
English Agamemnon, were to start respectively from 
Newfoundland and Ireland, and each having laid 
half the cable, were to meet in mid-ocean and effect 
a junction; how the attempt which failed in 1857 
was successfully accomplished in 1858; how the 
Queen and PRESIDENT BUCHANAN exchanged con- 
gratulations ; how preachers announced the com- 
mencement of the Millennium, and enthusiastic 
sympathisers wore slices of the cable, warranted 
genuine, on their watch-chains (and very pretty 
ornaments they were), and decorated their drawing 
rooms with six-inch lengths of it; how the event 
was celebrated all over the United States with fire- 
works and illuminations, and sometimes with an 
exuberance that lent itself only too easily to the 
satire of ARTEMUS WARD; and how almost as 
soon as the cable was laid its messages first became 
unintelligible, and then ceased altogether—all this 
is written in the history of the time and the 
memories of many people on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the author of the “ Epic of Hades” has 
celebrated the event in verse. 


Nor will the history of the failure of 1865 and 
the attempt of 1866 be easily forgotten. The daily 
telegrams from the Great Eastern; their sudden 
cessation ; her return with the history of the loss, 
and of the failure of the grappling machinery ; the 
successful laying of one cable next year, and the 
marvellous recovery of the other from the depths of 
the Atlantic, together make up one of the most im- 
pressive chapters in the history of the »pplied 
science of our time. But for Mr. Cyrus Fisip’s 
persistence and financial support, the enterprise 
would hardly have been carried through; and it 
cannot have been a very profitable one for its 
promoters. 


A Tuucypipes, dealing with the history of the 
last ten days, might interpret the diverse and terrible 
disasters recorded therein as a portent of some 
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great and awful struggle destined to alter the arrange- 
ment and balance of the civilised world. On Friday 
night of last week half the city of Christiansand in 
Norway was burnt down. On the same night a more 
extensive conflagration destroyed two-thirds of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Anglican Cathedral, 
many churches, public buildings, stores, warehouses, 
wharves, and even some of the shipping in the 
harbour, were utterly destroyed, and the loss is esti- 
mated at two and a half millions sterling. New- 
foundland is not a wealthy Colony; ten thousand 
people are homeless; most of them have lost their 
personal effects, even their clothes; food and tents 
have been hastily despatched from Halifax by H.M.S. 
Blake, and aid has been promised by the United 
States as well as by the Lorp Mayor. It must 
be remembered that St. John’s is practically the 
one distributing centre for the island; that most of 
the stores are burnt, and that winter is only four 
months off—and in winter the port is all but cut off 
from the world, first by ice and then by fog. 
Moreover, during a winter in Newfoundland tents 
are useless, and some sort of substantial dwellings 
must be constructed at once. It is satisfactory to 
see that the appeal of the Lorp MAyor has already 
evoked a considerable response, and it is to be hoped 
that Lapy O’BRIEN’s request for blankets and 
clothing will also be liberally met. 


TuHE Continent, too, has had its share of horrors. 
On Sunday, at noon, just as the Mont Blanc, the 
largest steamer on the Lake of Geneva, had touched 
at Ouchy, her steam chest exploded. A portion of it 
was carried right through the saloon, wrecking it 
completely, and killing or maiming a number of the 
passengers who were seated at lunch. This was 
followed by a rush of steam, which prevented their 
exit and scalded many of them to death. Twenty- 
five were killed at once, including three English 
ladies, but mostly French tourists; fourteen died 
soon afterwards. Statements, very damaging to the 
company, are in circulation—e.g., that the boilers 
were suspected, that the engineer had noticed some- 
thing wrong, and that the company insures its 
passengers against accident (that is to say, protects 
itself against the consequences of its own careless- 
ness) with one of the insurance companies that exist 
for that purpose. The latter statement, at any rate, 
is not contradicted, and a poeustnans official of the 
company has been arrested. 


But this horror was surpassed by that of Monday 
night. Part of the Bionnay Glacier, on the French 
side of Mont Blanc, had fallen and formed a natural 
dam. This soon burst, and in the small hours of the 
morning a torrent rushed down the narrow gorge of 
the Bon-Nant, a tributary of the Arve, struck the 
Etablissement des Bains at St. Gervais—a favourite 
summer resort of French travellers, just off the road 
to Chamounix—and swept away four-fifths of the 
building, with some seventy-five guests and forty 
servants. Part of the village of Le Fayet was also 
destroyed, and about fifty peasants killed. <A 
number of bodies, all much mutilated, have been 
recovered some miles down the Arve, and fears are 
entertained of further falls from the glacier. Finally, 
the eruption of Mount Etna promises speedy and 
widespread destruction, primarily to the villages at 
its southern base. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD's long-looked-for dispatches 
from Uganda contradict most clearly and emphatic- 
ally the Roman Catholic accounts which six weeks 
ago so stimulated anti-English feeling in France and 
among the Colonial jingoes in Germany. The 


Catholic Waganda—who outnumber the Protestants 
by four to one—were clearly the aggressors; when 
they were beaten, the termis of peace proposed were 
rejected by KING MWanaa, it is alleged under 


Catholic influence; and the people most likely to 
profit by the conflict are the Mohammedans of 
Mengo, aided by a large body of Waganda reaction- 
aries, who resent the oppression of the Christian 
sects. Seemingly it is these Mohammedans whose 
alliance CAPTAIN LUGARD was charged by the 
Catholics with seeking. We await with curiosity 
the French and German replies to his serious charges. 


Ir possible, the Stock Markets are more lifeless 
than they have been for weeks past. In the City the 
notion is industriously circulated that the stagnation 
is mainly due to the elections, and the City view is 
re-echoed by the press. No doubt the elections have 
somewhat increased the stagnation, as interest is 
diverted from business to politics; but if there had 
been no Dissolution, there would have been very 
nearly as great a depression on the Stock Exchange 
as there is. Since the beginning of the year prices 
have been falling, and business has been declining, 
and that must go on while the prospects all over the 
world are such as they are at present. We have 
referred already to the fears that are entertained 
respecting silver. If the United States goes on 
buying at the present rate, either gold must 
disappear from the circulation, and silver remain as 
the only money, or there will certainly be a panic. 
But if the United States stop buying, silver will fall 
—nobody can say how much—and the trade with 
the silver-using countries will be disorganised for a 
time. Then, again, trade is in a very bad way in 
India, the Straits Settlements, and China—more par- 
ticularly in China. And unfortunately the crisis in 
Australasia is not yet at an end,as another failure this 
week proves. Coming nearer home, the reports from 
Russia are alarming. It is said that there will be 
another failure of the harvest, and consequently a 
second year of famine, while the cholera is spread- 
ing; and if it approaches the frontiers of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, it will create alarm all over 
the Continent. In Italy the Government clings to its 
foreign policy, and the finances are suffering. In 
Spain people are already talking of a compromise 
with the foreign bondholders. And in Portugal the 
Government professes to be unable to do more than 
pay one-third of the interest upon its debt. So 
there is quite enough to account for the depression 
on the Stock Exchange—elections or no elections. 


THE Money Market is quite inactive, and is likely 
to continue so throughout the summer. A few of the 
banks are trying to stop a further fall by refusing to 
take bills from the bill-brokers at current rates. They 
are hardly likely, however, to succeed. Everywhere 
—upon the Continent and in the United States, as 
well as at home—there is an accumulation of unem- 
ployed money, for which there is no demand; and that 
must continue to be the case until new enterprise 
springs up. But as yet there is no evidence of a 
revival of enterprise. The failure of the New 
Oriental Bank stopped the recovery that was going 
on, and the fear that we shall have another heavy 
fall in silver is warning everyone concerned to 
be cautious in his operations. The Silver 
Market, in fact, is in a critical state. The 
United States Senate a week or two ago passed a 
Bill for free coinage; but on Wednesday of this 
week, when an attempt was made to have the matter 
taken up in the House of Representatives, the House 
refused even to discuss it. That is a step in the 
right direction. But the monetary position in the 
United States will remain in a dangerous state while 
silver continues to be bought at the rate of fifty-four 
million ounces every year. If, however, the United 
States stop buying, there must, as we have said, be a 
heavy fall in silver; and a heavy fall in silver will 
increase the apprehensions that are felt respecting 
the Eastern banks. Until, then, men can see a little 
more clearly with respect to silver, it is not probable 
that there will be much recovery in any direction. 
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THE LIBERAL VICTORY. 


HAT which we predicted a week ago has come to 

ss. The Liberal electors of the United King- 

dom have succeeded in overthrowing the Government 
of Lord Salisbury and in returning a substantial 
majority of supporters of Mr. Gladstone to the new 
House of Commons. There is nothing in this result 
which can surprise the readers of THe Speaker. 
From first to last, since the struggle began, we have 
pointed to the unquestionable signs of a Liberal 
revival throughout the country, and have deduced 
from those signs the promise of a certain victory. 
The depression which prevailed so largely among 
Liberals in the metropolis a week ago seemed 
to us to be utterly unreasonable, and we did not 
hesitate to say so. To-day, therefore, we have 
no surprise to acknowledge in the result which 
has given Mr. Gladstone a majority large enough 
to justify him in anticipating the retention of power 
for the normal term of office. But if the result is no 
surprise to those of us who studied the indications 
of the times with care and intelligence, it has un- 
questionably been a woeful disappointment to our 
opponents. We have no desire to press too heavily 
upon a beaten foe; but it is impossible not to feel 
some amusement at the spectacle which is now pre- 
sented by the Times, the Standard, the Globe, and 
the less reputable organs of the Tory party. They 
have lived in a fool’s paradise for years past, and 
they have induced their readers to inhabit the same 
place. Their sudden ejection is manifestly too much 
for their equanimity, and they find relief for their feel- 
ings in somewhat puerile demonstrations of personal 
spite and anger. Let us deal tenderly with them 
in their hour of deepest tribulation. The best that 
can be hoped for them is that, when they next 
find themselves allied to a victorious instead of a 
vanquished party, they will remember that their 
opponents are, after all, vertebrate animals entitled 
at least to that degree of consideration which every 
humane person shows towards his fellow-creatures 
of every degree. For the past six years the journal- 
istic champions of the defeated party have, with 
hardly an exception, treated those by whom they 
have now been so signally vanquished as though they 
were beyond the pale of humanity. They have now 
the pain and shame of being compelled to acknow- 


ledge them as their conquerors. 


What does the great victory mean? It means 
far more than the mere figures indicate. Let it be 
remembered that Lord Salisbury chose his own time 
for this appeal to the country, and that he chose a 
time when, by general admission, a wave of depression 
was passing over the ranks of his opponents. He 
deliberately fixed the dissolution for a date which 
made it impossible to have the London pollings on 
the one day when most working-men could go to the 
ballot. Nor was thisall. It is notorious that in this 
General Election corruption and undue influence 
have been used more largely on the Tory side than 
has been the case since the passing of the Ballot Act. 
“T was washed out of my seat by beer,” was the 
statement of a defeated Liberal candidate a 
few days ago; and beer has certainly been used 
on the Tory side with an unexampled freedom. 
If one half of the allegations which are 
current respecting the means by which many 
Tories secured their seats are to be believed, the 
Liberal majority will be very largely increased when 
certain elections are inquired into by the judges. 
Money was almost wholly on the side of Lord Salis- 
bury ; so was “social” influence ; so was the Church, 
not only in England, but in Scotland; so was the 
Press. Yet, in spite of it all, the despised “items” 
who followed Mr. Gladstone have beaten their 


powerful foe on a field of his own choosing. If this 
were all, the victory for Home Rule and the real 
unity of the Empire would have been a striking one. 
But we must remember not only the special advan- 
tages of the Tories, but the special disadvantages of 
the Liberals. At least five seats were lost to the sup- 
portersof Mr. Gladstoneby ridiculous and discreditable 
internal divisions. Inotherwords, the Liberal majority 
would have stood higher than it now does by ten, if 


‘seats had not been thrown away. Again, Mr. Glad- 


stone has had to bear the burden of the Home Rule 
cause at a moment when, owing to the lamentable 
action of the supporters of Mr. Redmond, there 
were divisions among Irish Home Rulers that 
naturally damped the ardour of many English and 
Scottish sympathisers with their cause. ‘ Home 
Rule will survive anything if it survives the disrup- 
tion in the Irish party,” was the declaration of an 
eminent Liberal at the time of Mr. Parnell’s schism. 
It has survived that disruption, and it now comes 
before the country backed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

It is well that we should take these special cir- 
cumstances into account, or otherwise we shall 
certainly fail to grasp the real significance of the 
Gladstonian majority. Lord Salisbury, with every- 
thing in his favour, has been condemned emphatically 
by a majority of the electors of the United Kingdom ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, in his eighty-third year, finds 
himself once more at the head of the nation. The 
immediate result of the declaration of the polls ought 
to be the resignation of the Ministry. They may, if 
they choose, remain in office for a few weeks longer ; 
but we do not suppose they will care to cling to the 
mere emoluments of a position which they no longer 
occupy in reality. Doubtless to most members of 
the Government it will be a personal relief to be 
allowed to lay down the cares of office, whilst it will 
not less undoubtedly be for the public convenience that 
they should resign immediately. What will happen 
then may be anticipated with confidence. The man who 
has led the Liberal party to victory, the man upon 
whom more than upon any other the burden and heat 
of the long day’s struggle against coercion has fallen, 
is also the man whom the nation has now chosen as 
its leader and whom it presents to the Queen for 
official confirmation in his position. The dirty in- 
trigues of 1880 are not likely to be repeated in 
1892; but if they should be, those who take part in 
them may rest assured that they will not have to 
wait a dozen years before having their action ex- 
posed to the public. There is no need, however, to 
anticipate a renewal of the Hartington episode of 
1880. The victory is Mr. Gladstone’s, and there is 
no man to dispute it with him. Those who have 
fought with and under him may well take pride in 
their achievement, and await the future with con- 
fidence. 


THE ELECTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


f yew polling in Scotland will not be absolutely 
ended until next Monday, when the electors 
of far-off Orkney and Shetland will have the 
opportunity of pronouncing their verdict; and the 
results in several important constituencies a good 
deal further south than that remote corner of 
the kingdom will not*be known until these lines 
are in print. But the returns from Scotland are 
already sufficiently numerous to furnish material 
for comment on the general course which the 
elections there have taken, and also for something 
in the way of an analysis of the figures. The first 
and most important fact to be noted is that the 
recovery of Liberalism from the cataclysm of 1886, 
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as expressed at the polling-booths, has not been quite 
so complete and satisfactory in Scotland as there 
seemed reason to expect, although there are good 
grounds for thinking that the figures of the polls do 
not exactly indicate the real degree in which Liberal- 
ism and Toryism respectively exist in the electorate. 
Whereas in 1885 only ten Tories were returned 
altogether from beyond the Tweed, the new House 
of Commons will contain at least nineteen so-called 
“Unionists,” and possibly one or two more. In 
several constituencies, also, the Liberal majority 
has fallen a long way below what it was in 1886. At 
least three prominent causes have contributed to 
bring about this state of things. One of these is the 
active hostility of the new Labour party, which in 
Scotland, still more than in England, has been in 
informal alliance with the Tories—not out of any 
sympathy with Toryism, but in the hope of so far 
weakening the position of the Liberal statesmen in 
the new Parliament as to compel them to submit 
to its dictation. Another influence which has worked 
in the same direction has been the practical absorption 
of the Dissentient Liberals in the Tory ranks. In 
England there are still “ Radical Unionists,” though 
their Radicalism, as defined by Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Jesse Collings, is a very peculiar and 
compressible commodity. But in Scotland, the two 
wings of the sham-Unionist party have completely 
coalesced. A good many Liberals who, while opposed 
to Home Rule, could not be persuaded to vote or 
work in opposition to Mr. Gladstone in 1886, have 
now been induced, by six years of misrepresentation 
in the great Dissentient newspapers, and by the 
immense social pressure that has been brought to 
bear upon them, to follow their leaders into virulent 
antagonism to Home Rule Liberalism. The third 
cause which has operated prejudicially to the Liberals 
in the elections has been the prominence given in 
many of the constituencies to the question of Church 
Disestablishment. Its supporters are quite entitled 
to do what they can to urge it forward; but its 
effect among the electorate may easily be compre- 
hended when we remember that while every Dis- 
establisher, speaking broadly, is pretty sure to be a 
Liberal, there are a good many Liberals who are 
strongly opposed to Disestablishment. 

When all these unfavourable conditions have 
been taken into account, Liberals have no reason to 
be either ashamed of or depressed by the results of 
the electoral struggle in Scotland. The worst that 
can be said is that though they have gained ground, 
they have not gained so much ground as they 
hoped. Of the four Liberal seats which have actu- 
ally fallen into the hands of the enemy, that 
in West Edinburgh has been gained by four 
years of systematic siege, constant work at the 
register, and the deliberate manufacture of lodger 
franchises and other qualifications. In North- 
West Lanark, a seat which went Tory in 1885 by 
a majority of over 1,000, and which Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham captured for the Liberals by a sort of 
coup de main, has been recovered by a Conserva- 


tive, who combines in his own person the influence. 


of a large landowner, of a great coal and iron master, 
and of widespread family and commercial connections. 
The Liberal candidate, Colonel Reade, had practically 
none of these advantages, yet he was only beaten by 
81 votes in a total poll of 9,459. Perth was simply 
given away by a split among the Liberals, whose two 
candidates had together nearly 700 votes more than 
the successful Tory. The Camlachie seat in Glasgow 
was deliberately sacrificed by the candidature of a 
Labour representative. These are all the actual vic- 
tories the sham Unionists can boast, and they really 
do not furnish much legitimate ground for exultation. 
The Liberal successes are of a much more unequi- 


vocal kind. In Forfarshire a “ Unionist ” majority 
of 407 has been converted into a Liberal one of 
866. In the Inverness Burghs that very superior and 
self-confident specimen of Dissentient Liberalism, Mr. 
Finlay, Q.C., has been expelled by a majority of 53 
from the seat which he held against a Liberal assault 
in 1886 with 273 votes in hand. Of the Greenock 
victory, about which there seems to be some un- 
certainty, it is only necessary to say that it was 
scarcely expected by the victors themselves, hard as 
they had worked for it, so strong was Sir Thomas 
Sutherland’s hold on the constituency. But in Dum- 
bartonshire Captain Sinclair has brilliantly captured 
a seat that had long been a Tory preserve; in South 
Ayrshire Mr. Wason has fulfilled our prognostications 
and won decisively the place he only lost by five 
votes in 1886; while every Home Rule Liberal who 
shares—and who does not share?—Sir William 
Harcourt’s sentiments regarding the Dissentients 
will rejoice that Mr. Arthur Elliot has been relieved 
of the function of any longer misrepresenting the 
sentiments of the Roxburghshire electorate. Then 
in Argyleshire all Colonel Malcolm’s great and 
deserved personal popularity has not enabled him to 
retain the seat; the majority of 20 by which, in 
1886, Mr. Sinclair captured the Falkirk Burghs in 
the Dissentient interest has been converted into a 
majority of 639 against him; and that blatant Tory 
Democrat, Mr. Somervell of Sorn, has been ousted, 
though only by seven votes, from the Ayr Burghs, 
which he won two years ago with a majority of 130. 
Nine victories against four disasters—and two of the 
latter due simply to divisions in the Liberal camp— 
is not a bad record for the Home Rule Liberalism of 
the northern kingdom. 

It is not, however, in the actual losses and gains 
at the polls that the Unionist organs in Scotland 
and elsewhere find their proof of the decadence 
of Liberalism, or at least of the growth of 
“Unionism,” in that kingdom; indeed, they would 
be sore put to it todo so. But they point trium- 
phantly to the great reduction in the Liberal majori- 
ties in certain constituencies, and especially to the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone, who beat Sir C. Dalrymple 
in 1885 by 4,631 votes, has polled 2,000 fewer in 
1892 than he did then, and has only distanced 
Colonel Wauchope by the comparatively insignifi- 
cant majority of 690. It may, however, be as well 
to point out that in 1885 the Liberal party in Mid- 
lothian was united, and that the secession of the 
following year was notoriously greater in that county 
than in any other part of Scotland. Further, Sir 
Charles Dalrymple’s candidature in 1885 was looked 
upon very much asa joke by almost everybody except 
himself, and only not by him because he is incapable 
of joking on any subject; but Colonel Wauchope 
has been working with unceasing activity in every 
village of the county for at least three years past, 
while the Liberals have been content to trust to the 
great name and the greater services of their member 
to secure his re-election. Lastly, and most significant 
of all, almost every Auld Kirk clergyman in Midlothian 
has been acting on the present occasion as a species 
of Tory election agent. An examination of the 
majorities that have fallen to each party in the other 
constituencies does not appear to furnish much 
material for Tory exultation. The Liberal majority 
has been reduced heavily in West Aberdeenshire, 
Ross and Cromarty, Haddingtonshire, and East 
Perth; substantially in South Edinburgh (where 
Mr. Lewis Mclver’s assiduous courting of the 
constituency for nearly four years past might 
almost have been expected to win him the seat), 
and slightly in East Edinburgh and East Fifeshire. 
But, on the other hand, we have obtained an 
enormous majority in West Fife, and substantial 
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increases in Stirlingshire (notwithstanding a Labour 
candidature), Elgin and Nairn, Mid-Lanark, Central 
Edinburgh, Paisley, the Montrose, Hawick, Leith, 
and Dumfries groups of burghs, and the Blackfriars, 
St. Rollox, and College divisions of Glasgow. The 
Tory and Dissentient majorities exhibit a decrease in 
Glasgow (Central), East and West Renfrew, Dumfries- 
shire, West Perthshire, and the St. Andrews burghs ; 
while they have increased, though not very greatly, 


‘in Partick, South Lanarkshire, Peebles and Selkirk 


shires, and Bute. The most conclusive measure of 
the extent to which Scottish Liberalism has ebbed 
or flowed since the last election is a comparison 
of the aggregate poll of each party in the present 
contest and in 1886, or at the latest election sub- 
sequent to that date. Thus :— 


1892 1886 
Aggregate of Liberal votes 235,019 173,778 
Do. of Tory i 94,828 53,466 
Do. of Dissentient,, 96,511 97,950 


These figures of course cover the statistics of only 
those constituencies of which the polls had been de- 
clared at the time of going to press. They show 
that the Liberals of the Scotch electorate outnumber 
the other two parties put together by 43,680, and that 
while they have added to their voting strength in the 
last six years to the amount of 61,241, or 35} per cent., 
the boasted increase in the numerical array of the 
Tories and their allies only amounts to 39,923, or 264 
percent. In these figures there is no discoverable evi- 
dence of a Tory or Coercionist reaction in Scotland ; 
and nobody who knows the country, the people, or the 
peculiar conditions under which several of the recent 
contests have been fought, will entertain any appre- 
hension on that score. 


MR. MORLEY IN NEWCASTLE. 


je .great fight which is now drawing to a close 
has been distinguished from most elections of 
the present reign by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which each side has contended for its policy, and by 
the remarkably heavy polls. The battle has raged 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
it is only in a few of the constituencies that the 
number of abstentions has been at all considerable. 
This must be eminently satisfactory both to victors 
and to vanquished. It is well that when a great 
political issue has been set before the nation, the 
nation should at least try to grapple with it seriously, 
and not let it pass by with indifference. From this 
point of view the General Election of 1892 must 
always hold a high place amongst events of its class. 
That the result has not been so triumphantly 
decisive as some ardent partisans anticipated is no 
doubt in a certain sense disappointing; but at all 
events, such as it is, that result represents not a 
verdict won by default, but the deliberate expression 
of the opinion held by the majority of the people 
after years of consideration and discussion. One or 
two special points connected with the election still 
deserve attention, and of these, perhaps, the most 
noticeable is the result of the contest at Newcastle, 
to which we briefly referred last week. It is natural 
that the Coercionist party, who see in Mr. Morley 
one of their most formidable opponents, should 
endeavour to treat this result as a personal defeat 
for him, and should exult over what they regard as 
the unkind fate that has befallen a Liberal leader. 
But only persons who are ignorant of the real state 
of things at Newcastle will regard the election in 
this light. “It has nothing to do with Mr. Glad- 
stone and nothing to do with Home Rule,” were the 


words used regarding it by the man who has had the 
greatest share of influence in bringing about the 
election of the Tory candidate at the head of the 
poll, and whose feelings towards Mr. Morley are 
notorious. The truth is that Newcastle in 1892 
has seen the revenge of a very distinguished politician 
and orator for the rebuff which he suffered in 1880. 
Mr. Cowen is a man to whose great qualities we have 
always in these pages sought to do full justice, and 
we shall not allow ourselves to be betrayed into any 
expression that can be regarded as disrespectful to a 
man who in his early days laid the cause of liberty 
throughout Europe under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
But it is matter of common notoriety that for years 
past Mr. Cowen has been at war with the Liberal 
party in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and that almost day 
by day since the return of Mr. Morley for that city 
he has been steadily doing what he could, as the 
managing proprietor of the Newzastle Caronicle, to 
damage Mr. Morley in the eyes of the electors and 
to weaken the influence of the Liberal organisation. 
The election of last week was an unquestionable 
victory for Mr. Cowen in the vendetta which he has 
carried on so long and with such unremitting energy 
against the Liberal Association of his native town. 
The feud between him and that body began before 
ever Mr. Morley’s name was mentioned in connection 
with the representation of Newcastle; but the fruits 
of Mr. Cowen’s desire for revenge have fallen upon 
the distinguished man who has given Newcastle a 
higher place than it ever held before in the political 
world. Neither Home Rule nor Mr. Gladstone, nor, 
we may add, the personal reputation of Mr. Morley, 
had anything to do with the untoward result of the 
election last week. But Mr. Cowen, with his great 
ability, his wealth, his influence, alike as a local 
leader and the proprietor of a great newspaper, has 
won a triumph over those who, in his opinion, 
slighted him nearly fourteen years ago. This is 
the true meaning of an incident which every Liberal 
deplores. It is little to the credit of Newcastle that 
it should have allowed itself to be seduced into the 
support of such a person as Mr. Hamond. That 
gentleman has never been taken seriously even in the 
town which he now represents in Parliament, and by 
Tories, as well as Liberals, his candidature, both in 
1874 and in 1892, has been regarded as something 
in the nature of a farce. But his popularity among 
the lower orders—the kind of popularity which may 
be gained by any local eccentricity who cares to pay 
the price for it—is very great; and though the Tory 
party refused in the first instance to countenance his 
recent candidature, he was none the less regarded 
by Mr. Cowen as a useful instrument in his war 
against “the Caucus.” To his standard flocked not 
merely the local Tories, but all those who in times 
of storm and stress are wont to seek refuge in 
the Cave of Adullam. Every public-house in the 
ancient city might have been regarded as one of 
his committee-rooms; every man who felt him- 
self slighted by the local Liberal leaders was 
active in his support; whilst large numbers of 
persons usually indifferent to politics allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the arguments of Mr. 
Cowen’s newspaper—arguments repeated day by 
day for years past—and gave their votes in favour 
of the local nobody rather than of the national 
statesman. 

It is not the case, as some representatives of the 
Labour faction have sought to prove, that Mr. 
Morley’s place in the ballot was due to his firmness 
in refusing to yield to undue pressure on the question 
of the Hight Hours Bill. The fact that he stood 
higher on the poll than his colleague, Mr. Craig, 
would alone dispose of that statement. Nor is it to 
be supposed that, in the event of a bye-election, Mr. 
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Morley would be likely to lose his seat for the city, 
the more intelligent inhabitants of which, irre- 
spective of party, are proud to have him as their 
representative. There is only one Mr. Hamond in 
Newcastle, fortunately for Newcastle, and it would 
be impossible to discover another man who pre- 
sented that somewhat grotesque combination of 
desirable and undesirable qualities in a Parlia- 
mentary candidate which enabled Mr. Hamond 
to secure his place at the head of the poll. 
These facts ought to be known in justice both 
to Mr. Morley and to the Liberals of Newcastle. 
Every Liberal must sympathise with Mr. Morley in 
a reverse which is certainly not to be attributed to 
any personal deficiency on his part, but which has 
befallen him in the honest and fearless discharge of 
his duties as a representative. Every Liberal, too, 
will sympathise with Dr. Spence Watson and with 
those who have organised the Liberalism of the 
North and carried it, despite this reverse at New- 
castle, to a triumphant victory in the present con- 
test, on the fact that they found their most powerful 
and bitter opponent in a man who was once the hope 
and the idol of his fellow Liberals, but who has, 
unhappily, in these latter days fallen short of the 
proud position to which he might have so justly 
aspired. It is not for us to blame Mr. Cowen 
because he has seen fit to ally himself with those 
who are the avowed enemies of almost all the great 
principles of which, in his earlier days, he was the 
eloquent and fearless champion. We must rather 
mourn over the fact that he should thus be seeking 
to undo the good work of his youth. It is right, 
however, that it should be known that the temporary 
reverse which Liberalism has suffered in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne is due to local and special causes, and 
reflects no discredit either upon the Liberal party or 
upon those who represent it in the northern city. 
As for the Tories and their allies, we leave them to 
the shame of the exposure of their member’s real 
character which is afforded by his correspondence 
with Mr. Morley. 


DIVIDING THE SPOIL. 


LL human things are subject to decay, And 

\ when fate summons Ministers obey. But 
before they go they usually take good care to leave 
no unconsidered trifles behind them which might be 
picked up and appropriated by their successors in 
office. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have 
enjoyed an extraordinary amount of good fortune in 
the shape of public patronage for distribution among 
rivate friends. Lord Melbourne, who was a theo- 
ogian without being a Churchman, used to say that 
the Bishops died to spite him. Lord Salisbury is a 
Churchman without being a theologian, and the 
Bishops die to please him. Nor is their accommo- 
dating disposition confined to themselves. Judges 
are not given to dying. They have rehearsed the 
day of judgment too often to relish the real per- 
formance. 
the reign of Lord Salisbury, or Lord Halsbury, they 
have cultivated a spirit of Christian resignation. 
When Lord Justice Fry withdrew from the Bench 
to seek in another sphere that repose which 
the Court of Appeal can never afford, the Govern- 
ment, much to their credit, offered Sir Horace 
Davey the vaeancy. On his refusal they conferred 
it upon Mr. Justice Smith, leaving Mr. Justice 
Day the only unrewarded member of the Parnell 
Commission. Lord Justice Smith is a good common- 
lawyer; but he will not strengthen the Court on its 
weak, which is its equitable, side. It is now announced 
that the vacant place in the Queen’s Bench Division 


But they occasionally resign, and under , 


has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, the member for Holborn. This is a dis- 
tinct job. Mr. Bruce has achieved a fair share of 
professional reputation, and is a man of high 
personal character; but nobody suggests that he 
would have been made a judge if it had not become 
necessary or desirable to find a seat for Mr. Ritchie. 
For such a aren ga of the judicial office no con- 
demnatory language can be too strong. It isa far 
graver offence, from a moral point of view, than 
many crimes for which poor men are sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour. Lord Chancellors 
know what they are about. They are not carried 
away by sudden temptation, by hunger, or anger, or 
predatory instincts fostered in a rough life. They 
well know the consequences of what they are doing. 
They are thoroughly acquainted with the grave social 
evils which judicial incompetence may produce. Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce’s case is not quite so bad as Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s, and not nearly so bad as Mr. 
Justice Lawrance’s; but that is an accident. Lord 
Halsbury’s dispensation of legal offices has been so 
scandalously unprincipled that it would justify im- 
peachment. He had lately been frightened into 
something like decency, but the old Adam has 
broken out again at last. 

It has been held by some constitutional authorities 
that if a Prime Minister, or any Minister, makes 
appointments after he has visibly forfeited the con- 
fidence of the country, his successor is entitled to 
cancel them. On the eve of his own retirement 
from Downing Street, Mr. Disraeli nominated Lord 
Mayo to be Viceroy of India. The choice was an 
excellent one, and Lord Mayo’s assassination was a 
calamity to India. But the conditions under which 
the post was filled excited much criticism at the 
time, and it was even rumoured that Mr. Gladstone 
would advise her Majesty to confer the Viceroyalty 
upon someone else. A judge cannot be removed 
without the consent of Parliament, and certainly no 
Liberal would desire to interfere with the promotion 
of Mr. Alfred Milner to be Chairman of tlie Board 
of Inland Revenue. It is fortunate for Mr. Milner 
that this opportunity should have occurred. It is 
lucky for the Civil Service that he should be avail- 
able for selection. When Sir Algernon West retired 
a few months ago, the Board and the country lost a 
public servant of singular ability, and an amiable, 
courteous, shrewd, experienced man of the world. 
His successor, Lord Iddesleigh, has been pre- 
vented by ill-health from continuing the work, 
and his partner’s chance has come. No one 
could be better qualified for the highest ad- 
ministrative duties. Mr. Milner’s career at Ox- 
ford was exceptionally brilliant, and his suc- 
cess at Cairo, first as financial adviser under Sir 
Evelyn Baring, afterwards as Under-Secretary of 
State in nominal subordination to a native Minister, 
has been solid. Mr. Milner is undoubtedly among 
the ablest men of the day, and his early advancement 
might be assigned to pure merit if he had not been 
private secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If partiality for Mr. Goschen be Mr. Milner’s only 
weakness, he has a substantial reason to plead in 
excuse. The Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue has need for those moral and social advan- 
tages of tact and temper which specially distinguish 
Mr. Milner. He is brought into personal contact 
with politicians of all shades. He has to deal with 
complaints and grievances of every kind and degree. 
Governments change, parties go in and go out, but 
it is the permanent members of the Civil Service who 
make the wheels of the State run smoothly and 
maintain the British Constitution. Whether it be 


worth maintaining we shall know when we know 
everything else, and not before. 
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NEW FORMS OF TORY CORRUPTION. 


ia the present election campaign re- 
sourceful Tory candidates have developed new 
and insidious modes of electioneering, which seem 
to point to the necessity of rounding-off the next 
measure of franchise reform which the Liberal 
Government will pass with a good stiff new Corrupt 
Practices Act. Liberal candidates have always to 
face Tory intimidation and coercion, indirect bribery, 
and other baneful influences brought into play by 
the self-styled “party of culture.” To these old 
methods the Tories in this election have added new 
forms of corruption, more subtle but not less sure. 
The new corruption which has been extensively 
ey ay in London has gained in refinement, 

ut has lost none of its effect. The strings are 
more delicately worked and by defter hands than 
in the old days when candidates openly bought 
their way into Parliament, but the refined methods 
are not always less successful. Astute wealthy Tory 
candidates can sophisticate the suffrages and steer 
clear of the meshes of the Corrupt Practices Act in a 
score of ways. And they doit. Where honest men 
fail, the unscrupulous money-bag succeeds. 

It is an old electioneering trick for candidates to 
“identify themselves with local institutions,” or in 
other words to give subscriptions in return for votes. 
Both parties, we fear, are either ready supporters or 
unwilling victims of this custom. The wily cadgers 
play one candidate off against the other, and judge 
of their fitness to represent the constituency not by 
the soundness of their views but by the extent of 
their generosity. In London during the recent elec- 
tions Tory candidates were not content with merely 
“identifying themselves with local institutions ” 
in a philanthropic capacity ; they joined the institu- 
tions. Their favourite hunting grounds were the 
small friendly societies and social clubs. They 
joined the “Loyal Friends,” the “ Ancient 
Shepherds,” the “ Buffaloes,” the “ Druids,’ and 
kindred societies. It sounds familiar to be called a 
“Friend ” or a “ Brother,” and the familiarity does 
not apparently breed contempt. The rich Tory 
candidate, whose home is in the West End, haunts 
low-class pot-houses, and fraternises with small 
cliques of ‘ Friends” and “ Brethren.” We know 
what that means. It means drinking. The publican 
does not give up a room for an evening unless he 
takes the rent out in drink. And what more natural 
than that the rich brother should stand “ friendly ” 
drinks to the “ Brethren” and the “ Friends”? And 
what more likely than that the “eminent brother ” 
should be thanked for his presence? and that the 
“eminent brother ’”’ should make a brotherly speech, 
in which he will incidentally mention the fact that 
he is a candidate? Or he may show his practical 
brotherly sympathy by planking down a subscrip- 
tion to the Society. This system of corrupt vote- 
catching, which has been very general in London, 
goes on until the eve of the election campaign, 
and at present there are no means of stopping it. 
Election meetings in public-houses are supposed to 
be illegal, but the law cannot touch the member of a 
friendly society who attends the fortnightly meeting 
of “his society.” Nor is the law able to meet the 
distribution of subscriptions before an election with 
the object of corruptly influencing voters. But 
these, and other potent electioneering influences set 
in operation before or during an election have 
no doubt been the means of getting candidates 
returned. 

A still more insidious and cunning system of 
corruption, the invention, we believe, of astute 
London Tories, which has been practised in a good 
many metropolitan constituencies, is the holding of 


“at homes,” “receptions,” er “ drawing-rooms,” 
with the object of capturing more or less ignorant 
voters. A wealthy Tory establishes himself in a 
district which with a sense of possession he is 
pleased to call “‘my constituency,” and thinks he 
will sap the independence of the working men and 
undermine their political principles by profuse 
hospitality. For the nonce the Tory believes in 
social equality. He opens his house—and his heart 
—to the horny-handed proletaire, who is invited to 
an “at home” to be cajoled by the affable can- 
didate, and smiled on by the charming hostess. A 
description of one of these functions says that the 
“working men soon find much to interest them in 
the delicate fabric of the carpet, in the antique 
furniture, and the old china.” Antique furniture and 
old china are new agencies in an election campaign. 
Candidates must be sorely driven for argument when 
they must fall back on the family heirlooms; and 
the candidate who thinks he will catch votes by 
trotting out his ancient china and his antique furni- 
ture must have a very low opinion of working men. 
Few working men are likely to sell their political 
birthright for a mess of drawing-room pottage ; but 
the system, which has been largely practised in 
London, may be taken as an example of the various 
modes of election trickery resorted to by Tories in 
their desperate efforts to maintain their hold on 
the country. Other more flagrant and more open 
methods of corruption have been adopted, and we 
are likely to hear of election petitions against several 
Tory members; but the law as it stands is helpless 
to cope with the more refined and effective methods 
of suborning voters. ‘One man one vote” will not 
give us the free and unfettered verdict of the demo- 
cracy unless a stiff law is passed to check the multi- 
farious dodges of the Tory trickster and the insidious 
practices of the Primrose dame. 


OLD AND NEW LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


T is to be hoped that the new Parliament will 

find time to give attention to a matter as to 
which we are in danger of falling behind countries 
accustomed to look to us for guidance. Hitherto 
the legislation of England in regard to labour ques- 
tions has been the model for other countries. 
Foreign economists, such as Brentano, have care- 
fully studied and warmly commended it. In imita- 
tion of our laws have been fashioned recent 
amendments in the labour legislation of France 
and Germany. We early accepted—certainly long 
before them—the principle of freedom of contract 
between masters and workmen; and the publicists 
of those countries are busy with the difficulties 
which we mastered a quarter of a century ago, and 
shrinking from the consequences of freedom of com- 
bination even as our Parliament once did. As to 
the protection of children from premature toil we 
stand on a plane which they have not reached. In. 
regard to one cardinal point—the settlement of 
labour disputes—we are in danger of being left 
behind. Anyone studying the recent consular 
reports relating to labour in France, Germany, and 
Italy must be convinced that, while we are standing 
still, they are moving rapidly. 

More than sixty years ago Parliament tried, in a 
feeble, ineffectual way, to deal with the labour ques- 
tioa which then appeared ominous as now. The 
intention was excellent; the means adopted were 
inadequate. Ifa master and workman fell out as to 
wages or other differences, one of the two might 
apply to a justice, who was empowered to nominate 
arbitrators or referees to settle the matter in dispute, 
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“and such justice shall then and there at such 
meeting propose not less than four nor more than six 
persons, one half of whom shall be master manufac- 
turers, or agents or friends of some master manufac- 
turer, and the other half of whom shall be workmen 
in such manufacture.” The determination of the 
arbitrators was to be conclusive. The whole machinery 
of the Act is of an old-world order—applied to disputes 
of the magnitude of the contest waged at Messrs. 
Carnegie’s works ludicrously inapt. We do not 
know that the statute was ever used, and it has long 
fallen into oblivion. It is impossible to speak in very 
different terms of the measure placed in recent years 
on the Statute Book with the intention of adjusting 
differences between masters and workmen. Mr. 
Howell says of the Act of 1872 that “in no case has 
it been ever appealed to,” and that not one Council 
of Conciliation had been established under the Act. 
Arbitration annually settles scores of disputes. Mr. 
Dale and others conversant with arbitration in the 
iron trade in the North are as sanguine as they ever 
were about its efficacy. It is being used with good 
effect in trades in which it was before unknown— 
for example, in the bookbinding trade. But things 
are not done as Parliament anticipated. 

Meantime in Germany and Belgium the attain- 
ment of the same end is sought by other means. In 
1890 were established in the former industrial courts 
designed to diminish industrial struggles by giving 
considerable powers to local arbitrators; and since 
1887 in Belgium therehave been erected with the same 
object many Councils of Industry and Labour. It is 
a principle of the German law that the decisions of 
the Court when acting as a Board of Conciliation 
are not legally binding; the sole duty of the Court 
is to endeavour to bring about a friendly settlement, 
and the results have in many cases been very satis- 
factory. It is much too soon to be confident about 
the results of these experiments. We are warranted 
only in saying that they promise well, and that 
already it is clear they will not prove entirely barren, 
as our legislative attempts to mend matters have 
been. We do not suggest that they should be 
copied; our point is that we should strive, as other 
countries, to put down or diminish an evil from 
which none of them suffers so much as England, and 
that perhaps we shall accomplish more if we aim at 
less than we have attempted in the past. 

Masters and workmen will always be shy of 
meddling with measures which give to unknown 
persons immense powers. The latter have rarely full 
authority to consent to submissions to arbitration. 
Let us see what can be done by lessambitiousmethods. 
Question anyone who has been through a severe 
labour struggle, who has seen how good sense and folly 
are curiously mixed in it; how at one moment every 
wise word gets a hearing, and how the next is a 
moment of sheer madness, and the testimony will be, 
“The larger the constituencies appealed to, the greater 
the likelihood of a proper decision in the end. The 
workmen in a particular factory or mine, or even in 
a whole district, may go wrong. The likelihood of 
such a mistake is much less if the decision rests with a 
whole trade; it is greatly reduced if several trades 
must be consulted.” From this truth, verified by 
many observers, may be got a grain of hope. Does 
anyone suppose that when labour disputes arise, if 
the matter were argued out at a conference, at which 
were present representatives of two or three large 
trades with intimate relations, some of the strikes 
which we have seen would have been persevered 
in? Would not many of the irritating things said 
or done by the dock directors during the famous 
strike have been avoided if they had taken into 
their counsels, as a matter of course, men of 
business who felt the inconvenience of the strike ? 


Would miners throw up their work rashly or 
frequently if it were their habit to talk the matter 
over with representatives of iron-workers? It is 
unfortunate that the decision is too often made 
by people who are of one way of thinking, and 
that those who can lose much and gain nothing 
are not consulted. All past attempts to cure the evil 
by statutory enactments have been failures; and we 
should be none the worse if the measures which we 
have described were one and all erased from the 
statute-book. What has not been tried, and what 
need not wholly fail, is the attempt to ensure that 
there shall be deliberation and many-sided discussion 
before the final decision is taken. This is not an 
insinuation that there should be Labour Parliaments 
or any such fantastic devices. The point which we 
put to the working men leaders is that good would be 
done, that a new element of peace would be intro- 
duced, if it were commoner than it is to discuss 
questions of strikes in assemblies in which were found 
representatives of allied trades likely to be affected 
by an unwise decision. If the Labour Commission 
now sitting were likely to be more than a drag-net 
for the collection of dull gossip and stale facts, we 
might trust to it to give the initiative. But in the 
actual circumstances we can only hope that in the 
new Parliament there will be time to spare for elabor- 
ating a scheme which, if less ambitious than the 
measures on the statute-book, will accomplish more 
because based on the principle, finding favour abroad, 
that the cure lies in full, many-sided discussion. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


T the time of the great copper crash in Paris the 
Bank of France set an example which soon 
afterwards was followed in London by the Bank of 
England, by coming to the support of the market 
with immense advances, and so preventing a dis- 
astrous crisis. ‘It did so at the request of the 
Finance Minister, and in return for the assistance it 
thus rendered it was arranged between the Minister 
and the Bank that at the earliest date possible a Bill 
should be introduced in the Chamber renewing the 
privileges of the Bank. The Bank, it may be said, 
was established in 1803, the First Consul himself 
being one of the original shareholders, and the 
concession was for fifteen years. In 1806, the 
concession was prolonged for twenty-five years 
after the expiry of the first term. Again, in 1840, 
it was renewed for twenty-five years, and in 1857 
for thirty years more—i.e., till the end of 1897. 
Not unnaturally the Bank desires to secure an 
early renewal of its privileges; and the Govern- 
ment, having induced it to assume serious liabili- 
ties, felt that the demand of the Bank was fair. 
Accordingly a Bill has been introduced into the Par- 
liament, and has been referred to a Committee of 
Inquiry, which has been for a long time discuss- 
ing the matter, and has consulted the Chambers 
of Commerce, the Chambers of Agriculture, and 
like bodies all over France. The Committee as 
well. as the Chambers are decidedly of opinion 
that it is well to renew the privileges at once, 
so as to terminate as early as may be all doubts 
respecting the position and future of the Bank. 
Everyone, in short, feels that the Bank of France is 
so well managed and so necessary to the trade of 
France that a change in its constitution is not 
desirable, and that its privileges should therefore be 
renewed with as little delay as circumstances admit 
of. In fact, the Bill introduced by the Government 
makes no change in the real constitution of the 
Bank, though it demands some concessions from the 
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Bank, both in the interest of the State and in the 
interest of the public. Doubtless it will eventually 
pass without any material modification. 

The sacrifices required from the Bank are not 
very heavy. In the first place it has to pay from the 
time when the Bill becomes law until the end of 
1897 £80,000 a year to the Treasury, the amount to 
be increased to £100,000 a year from the beginning of 
1898 to the end of the concession, which will be 
1920. Secondly, the Bank undertakes to render 
additional services to the Government in the mean- 
time in the way of the collection of the revenue and 
similar services. Thirdly, the Bank is to open other 
branches and agencies in several towns. Fourthly, it 
is to make slight changes in its way of doing busi- 
ness, which it would be wearisome to explain at 
any length. And, lastly, it is to discount in future 
for agriculturists as well as for traders proper. 
For avery considerable time the peasantry have com- 
plained that they did not receive from the Bank the 
assistance which they hada right to expect. But, 
although the Government was naturally desirous to 
meet the wishes of the agricultural classes. it shrank 
from imposing upon the Bank the obligation to lend 
to and discount for agriculturists. The matter, 
however, has been raised in the form of an amend- 
ment; and, although the Committee recognises 
the dangers and difficulties of the new business 
that is being thrust upon the Bank, it has shrunk 
from reporting against the proposal. At the pre- 
sent time the Bank is not bound to discount a 
bill unless there are three names upon it. Usually 
one of the names is that of a Banquier—a local private 
banker or money-lender. The proposal now is that 
the number of names should be reduced to two; 
but the Committee was unable to agree to this. It 
will be seen at once that if a peasant proprietor or 
a peasant farmer wants an advance from a branch 
of the Bank of France, either to buy seed and manure 
or to stock his lands properly with young stock, or 
for any similar purpose, the advance will be of no 
use to him unless it is for a period long enough to 
cover the time from the sowing to not only the reap- 
ing, but the marketing of his crops; practically, 
that is, for at least six months, and probably 
for nine months. But the ordinary trade bill runs 
only for three months, and the average length of 
the bills discounted by the Bank of France is only 
about one month. The change proposed is there- 
fore very serious. And further, it is possible that if 
very great care is not exercised the Bank may lock 
up a large part of its capital in farms which it 
cannot sell. The proposal, therefore, of the Com- 
mittee is that the Bank should be allowed to discount 
agricultural bills only on condition that there should 
be three names to the bills and that one of these 
names should be that of an agricultural syndicate 
or association, the two others being members 
of the association; and it argues that if such 
associations are formed and agree to back the 
bills of their members, then the associations, 
knowing the credit of their different members and 
their means of payment, will not back such bills 
without perfect assurance that it is safe to do so. 
We venture to think that it would be better to form 
some kind of Agricultural Bank or banks rather than 
to risk losing the great credit and the splendid posi- 
tion of the Bank of France. Probably, however, it 
will be found that the Bank will decline to do very 
much business of this kind. 

The Bank, as already stated, was founded at the 
beginning of the century. The original shareholders 
chose their own Governor, and they managed their 
business in their own way. But very soon the 
Emperor Napoleon remodelled the charter, so that 
ever since the Governor has been appointed by the 


Government, and the interests of the shareholders 
are looked after, not by directors chosen freely by 
themselves, but by so-called “ Regents,” consisting 
of two hundred of the largest shareholders. In fact 
the Bank is a Government bank, being practically 
administered by a nominee of the Government ; but it 
is owned by private shareholders, who have hitherto 
divided the profits among themselves, and these 
henceforward are only to pay a yearly contribution 
to the Government. Practically the Bank of France 
does all the financial business of the Government, as 
the Bank of England does with ourselves. Farther, 
the Bank has the sole right of note issue in France. 
There can be no question at all that its administra- 
tion has been unimpeachable. At one time—after 
the 1848 Revolution—the Bank note fell to 50 per 
cent. of its nominal value, but the fall lasted only for 
a single day, and within a week the note was 
again at par. In 1870, during the siege of 
Paris, the greatest fall in the Bank note was only 
15 per cent. The fall lasted for only twenty-four 
hours, and at times during the investment and 
during the Commune the note was actually at a 
premium. During the war, when the 3 per cent. 
Rente fell to half their nominal value, and when 
the Government was obliged to raise the so-called 
Morgan Loan at 7} per cent. interest (not reckon- 
ing the sinking fund), the Bank was able to lend 
the Government 57 millions sterling, at the 
current rate of discount, which was very soon 
reduced to 3 per cent., and shortly afterwards 
to 1 per cent. Since the war the credit of the Bank 
has constantly risen; and every reader will recollect 
that just before the Baring crisis the Bank of England 
had to apply to the Bank of France for three millions 
sterling in gold to enable it to deal properly with the 
crisis. The Bank of France has been admirably 
managed, and with such care and such resources is 
naturally an object of pride for Frenchmen. Itis not 
surprising, therefore, that everybody joins in the 
wish that its privileges may be renewed with as 
little delay as possible and with as little sacrifice as 
may be to itself. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


7 ING HUMBERT'S visit to England is postponed ; 
k the German Emperor is hunting, or preparing to 
hunt, the whale in Arctic seas; and those critics who 
attach great importance to the acts of royal and 
official personages and deduce corollaries as to the 
peace of Europe, may either enjoy a brief holiday, or 
draw their own inferences from the fact that the 
French Consul-General at Leipzig has been found by 
the police quarrelling in a café at four a.m.,and so gives 
rise to a “diplomatic incident,” or may study the 
dispute between Don Carlos and the Comte de Paris, 
occasioned by the appropriation by the latter of the 
“fleurs de lys sans brisures” which are the special 
heraldic possession of the head of the House of 
Bourbon. Don Carlos still claims that dignity, and 
has formally summoned the Comte de Paris to re- 
move the device from his coat-of-arms. The latter 
has declined to consider the communication, and 
there the matter rests—much to the amusement of 
Republican journalists. In political matters the 
week has been full of incident. Moreover, since 
our last issue there have been, at home and abroad, 
four serious disasters, to which we refer more fully 
elsewhere. Mount Etna, too, is in eruption. 

The cholera has, happily, made little advance 
this week. It rages at Baku and Astrakhan, and 
is reported at Moscow and Simbirsk; but it 
seems not to be spreading much, and the fair of 
Nijni Novgorod is not to be postponed. In Paris, 
where the form is probably not Asiatic, there is 
some apprehension, and great pains were taken to 
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filter and sterilise the water for the troops at 
Friday’s review. 

Meanwhile in politics the week has been a toler- 
ably fertile one. France on Monday but just escaped 
a Ministerial crisis. An interpellation on the dual 
command in Dahomey—the land forces and the ships 
act independently, the result of a sort of traditional 
conflict between the Departments of Warand Marine 
—produced an active debate, and a motion request- 
ing the Government to entrust the conduct of all the 
warlike operations against Behanzin to a single com- 
mander was carried by a majority of just two to 
one. M. Cavaignac, the Minister of Marine, however, 
took the whole responsibility, and treated the vote 
as a censure on himself. He has accordingly resigned, 
and is succeeded by M. Burdeau, who is a man of 
great industry and varied ability, and at present 
a Vice-President of the Chamber. M. Cavaignac’s 
fall was unexpected, and might have been averted 
by a little more conciliatory tone on his part. M. 
Clémenceau took an active share in the debate. 

On Sunday it seemed as if another crisis, again 
in connection with the colonies, was in store for 
the Government. It was announced that a convoy, 
with stores for up-country garrisons in Tonquin had 
fallen into an ambuscade near Bac-Lé in a narrow 
gorge among high mountains, and that twelve men 
were killed. The excitement produced by the news 
was out of proportion to its importance, and a 
debate on Wednesday gave occasion for a compre- 
hensive attack on the present administration of 
Tonquin, chiefly foralleged suppression of disagreeable 
facts. However, the Chamber contented itself with a 
motion urging the speedy formation of a special 
army for colonial service. 

At the end of last week the Chamber abolished 
the tax on doors and windows—a relic of antiquity, 
abolished in England, we believe, by Mr. Gladstone; 
but the Minister of Finance demanded a respite, and 
the tax will probably continue till 1894. The 
Session closed on Wednesday without the renewal 
of the privileges of the Bank of France. 

The French National féte, celebrated on Thurs- 
day, and somewhat interfered with by the want of 
sunshine, was chiefly remarkable for the display of 
Russian colours. 

The members of the Council of the Society of 
Notre Dame des Usines at Lille (a union of Catholic 
employers which put religious pressure on their 
men) were fined 25 francs each at Lille on Mon- 
day, for exceeding the powers specified in their 
statutes. 

Ravachol—defiant and blasphemous to the last— 
was executed at Montbrison at four a.m. on Monday. 
Precautions were taken against Anarchist outrage. 

A decree has been signed by the President fixing 
the opening of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 on May 
5th, and its close on October 31st. The promoters 
of the rival Berlin Exhibition of 1898 have not got 
beyond asking the municipalities and Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire their opinion, and inviting 
their co-operation. 

The Belgian Chambers met on Tuesday, and are 
at present engaged in confirming the elections of 
their members. Five elections to the Chamber and 
three to the Senate are disputed. The prospect is 
very uncertain. Probably universal suffrage has 
more ardent friends and would unite more fractions 
of parties than either the occupation franchise pro- 
posed by the Government or the educational fran- 
chise of some doctrinaire Liberals. A _ split in 
the Ministerial party was expected as the result 
of the meeting of that party on Thursday, but 
the Premier announced that neither of the two 
cardinal points of the revision scheme—the occu- 
pation franchise and the Royal Referendum—would 
be treated as a question of confidence, and proposed 
the reference of the scheme to a secret committee of 
the party, with a view to conciliating the dis- 
sentients, of whom M. Woeste is the chief. 

It seems generally admitted that the latest 
phase of the Bismarck controversy has done far more 


harm to the Prince than to the Government. The 
latter, it is felt, acted wisely in issuing the caution 
to its foreign representatives, which was published 
last week, as to Prince Bismarck’s journalistic 
utterances. Its assurances of his unimportance, its 
distinction of the Bismarck of to-day from the great 
Chancellor, its statement that he could never return 
to power, are galling, but eminently true and 
credible. This document, it would seem, was issued 
in 1890, when the Prince was being much inter- 
viewed. It is regretted, however, that such pains 
were taken to keep the Prince from obtaining an 
audience of the Austrian Emperor; but it is re- 
cognised that the Prince just now is his own worst 
enemy. Meanwhile, he received two congratulatory 
deputations at Kissingen on Sunday, to one of 
which he expressed his desire for peaceful relations 
with Russia, and it is expected that he may return 
from Kissingen to Friedrichsruhe through a number 
of towns which are prepared to give him public 
receptions, and that he will probably take his seat 
in the Reichstag—not to form a group, but simply to 
fulfil his duty as a citizen in criticising the policy of 
the Government. His Hamburg organ continues to 
insist on the supposed relations, present and past, of 
the Chancellor to the Catholic Centre party, which, 
from its compactness and discipline, is the safest 
nucleus of a Ministerial majority. 

The trial at Cleve of a Jewish butcher at Xanten 
on the Rhine for the alleged murder, for ritual pur- 
poses, of a Christian boy of six, will probably reach 
its end on Saturday, after lasting nearly a fortnight. 
The charge recalls the Middle Ages, but the anti- 
Semites are watching the case with the acutest 
interest. 

The continued migration of German peasants east- 
ward is a well-known phenomenon. They are not 
likely to continue going to Russia just now ; but the 
movement originated under Prince Bismarck for 
German settlements in Prussian Poland—originally 
to Germanise or eliminate the Poles—still continues, 
for economic reasons, and is about to be taken up by 
the Government of Baden. 

The debate on the Currency Reform Scheme in 
the Austrian Reichsrath began on Monday. One 
hundred and forty speakers were “inscribed” against 
the proposal and only 12 in its favour; but the Bill 
passed on Thursday by a large majority. The Hun- 
garian Lower House also passed it unanimously. 

A number of students’ societies have been dis- 
solved by the police in Vienna, nominally for 
exceeding the scope prescribed by their statutes, 
really for participating in the ‘“Pan-Germanic” 
demonstrations that greeted Prince Bismarck. 

The Italian Premier has made a bold stroke and 
astonished the political world. Signor Ellena, whose 
illness has been dangerous and will be long, has 
resigned the Ministry of Finance, and is replaced by 
Signor Grimaldi, a former colleague of Crispi, and 
friend of Nicotera, and who supported the Rudini 
Cabinet so lately as May 4th last. Probably the 
object is to satisfy Southern Italy, as the Cabinet is 
chiefly Piedmontese; perhaps it is to disarm the 
opposition of Signor Nicotera. But it is not likely 
that an abler candidate could have been found. 

The trial of the alleged conspirators against 
M. Stambouloff's Government and murderers of 
M. Beltcheff is proceeding slowly at Sofia. The case 
for the defence began on Wednesday. Little 
or nothing has yet been proved against M. Karave- 
loff—who has become blind while in prison—but the 
result as to most of the prisoners admits of little 
doubt. 

The Carnegie works at Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
have been occupied by the State Militia. Serious 
labour troubles between union and non-union miners 
are also reported from Cour d’Alene in Idaho. The 
non-unionists occupied a mill and fired on the union- 
ists. The latter retorted with a novel engine of 
warfare—a car loaded with dynamite and sent down 
a steep incline, which wrecked the fortress and 
caused the enemy to surrender. State Militia and 
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Federal troops have been sent. The silver question 
has been dismissed for the present, the House of 
Representatives having refused to consider Mr. 
Stewart's Silver Bill. 

General Porfirio Diaz is re-elected President of 
Mexico. The difficulty as to the maltreatment of 
Italian subjects at Santos, Brazil, will probably be 
settled diplomatically. 


THE CHOLERA. 


FTER having been for three years exposed to 
the ravages of an epidemic disease—influenza 
—Europe is now threatened with the advance of a 
more terrible scourge—Asiatic cholera ; and sanitary 
authorities are already on the alert in discussing the 
necessary measures for the checking of its spread. 
This century has been the witness of several out- 
breaks of cholera, all of which have come from 
the home of the disease in India; and some in their 
course over Europe and America have resisted all 
the efforts of medical science to check their progress. 
The disease has probably existed in India for 
a long time, perhaps ages, and there are records of 
cholera attacking the English troops in India during 
the latter part of the lastcentury. The first epidemic 
accurately traced occurred in Bengal in 1817, whence 
it spread to the bordering towns of the Persian Gulf, 
but did not invade Europe. In 1826, 1840, 1849, and 
1860-1862 there were epidemics in India, all of which 
spread to Europe in four or five years, and reached 
America in from six to seven years. The mode of 
progress from India has varied somewhat. The earlier 
epidemics passed by way of Persia or Afghanistan to 
Russia, and thence over Austria, Hungary, and Europe 
generally; the later ones (1860) have passed by 
way of the Red Sea and Egypt to Europe. The 
lastepidemic passed by this route. Beginning in India 
in 1881, it reached Europe in the summer of 1884, 
and passed to America without invading our country. 
Nothing can be more definite about cholera than the 
fact that it spreads along the great lines of traffic of 
man. India, especially Bengal, is the prime source 
of the disease. From India it travels in two 
directions—eastward to China, and westward to 
Europe, by two chief routes, either overland 
through Persia and Afghanistan to Russia, or by 
the Red Sea to Egypt. The epidemics of 1860 and 
1881 in India passed by the first route; the present 
one has travelled overland to the borders of the 
Caspian Sea. These routes of the epidemic are no 
doubt explained by the great increase of traffic along 
these lines, through the Suez Canal and along the 
Transcaspian Railway. A prominent part in the 
dissemination of cholera has been ascribed, and no 
doubt rightly, to the Mecca pilgrims. Large numbers 
of these contract the disease during their journey, 
and on their return cause its spread. 

It has been stated, but on very slight grounds, 
that some relation exists between the epidemics 
of cholera and those of influenza. The subject 
of epidemic waves of different diseases is very 
complicated and as yet imperfectly elucidated ; but 
as far as dates are concerned there does not appear 
to be any relation between the epidemics of the two 
diseases. In 1829 to 1831, and in 1845, there were 
epidemics of cholera in Europe; the epidemics of 
influenza occurred in the years 1833, 1837, and 1847. 
Since 1847 there have been three attacks of cholera 
(including the present one), viz., in 1853-1854, 1866, 
and 1884, while there has been only one appearance 
of influenza, 1890-1892. The two diseases, moreover, 
are so totally different in their nature ard mode of 
spread that any relation between their epidemic 
Waves can only be an accidental one. Medical 
science is at the present time in a better position 
to discuss the nature of cholera than in former days. 
The disease is causing much widespread devastation, 
and is of so much importance in the medical history of 


India that a large amount of time has been devoted 
to its study not only in the East but during the recur- 
rence of the epidemics in Europe. The cardinal fact 
which has been made clear by numerous workers is 
that cholera is conveyed from man to man, not by 
the air or the breath, but by the evacuations.- 
The materies morbi, or active agent in spreading this 
disease, is present in the watery (“ rice-water”) 
fluid which comes from the cholera patient. Another 
fact of equal importance to that just stated, and a 
sequence of it, is that the poison of cholera is chiefly 
conveyed by means of the drinking-water used by 
the community, and, of course, the milk. There is 
cogent evidence, not only from India but from 
Europe, of this fact. The conclusion cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of Sir John Simon, 
“that if by leakage, soakage from cesspools and 
drains, or through reckless casting out of slops and 
wash-water, any taint, however small, of the infect- 
ive material gets access to wells, and other sources 
of drinking-water, it imparts to enormous volumes of 
water the power of propagating the disease.” 

The character of this infective material was 
unknown until a few years ago. The work which 
had been done on the nature of infective disorders 
for a period of over fifty years had shown that in 
disorders which were communicable from man to man, 
the infective material was some living agent which 
was capable of multiplying itself in the human body, 
and of thus producing the symptoms of the disease. 
The advances which had been made in studying 
these living contagia pointed to some form of 
bacteria as the active agent in cholera, and in 1884 
Dr. Robert Koch, to whom medical science is indebted 
for the discovery of the tubercle bacillus, showed 
that in the evacuations of cholera patients, a peculiar 
comma-shaped bacterium, called by him vibrio 
cholere asiatice, was constantly present. This 
bacterium could be separated and made to grow by 
itself in suitable test-tubes. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to detail all the characteristics 
of the “comma” bacillus; it is sufficient to say that 
it is recognised by most competent authorities as 
the active agent in producing cholera. The import- 
ance of the facts which have just been brought 
forward cannot be over-estimated, as they are so 
closely associated with the prevention of the disease. 
To enumerate them again: the infective agent in 
cholera is a bacterium present in the evacuations of 
cholera patients ; the disease is spread by means of 
these evacuations contaminating either the water- 
supply of a community or linen, which, unwashed or 
imperfectly washed, acts as a sort of storehouse of 
the cholera-poison. It is easy to see what ought to 
be done to prevent the spread of the disease, and 
the measures to be taken differ somewhat according 
as the disease is expected or is actually present. If the 
disease is prevalent in any country or locality it is first 
of all necessary to prevent the entrance of any case 
into a neighbouring country. The French school of 
hygienists are very firmly of opinion that quarantine 
is essential to effect this purpose. If, for example, a 
cholera-stricken ship or train arrived at a port or the 
frontier, every passenger would be kept in quaran- 
tine for a certain time, and everything disinfected 
after the disease had disappeared. This procedure has 
the disadvantage of keeping healthy persons in close 
proximity with the diseased, and thus exposing them 
to contagion under quarantine conditions which are 
never of the best. English sanitarians, on the other 
hand, as a rule, object to quarantine as a useless 
measure, not only for the reason just given, but 
because it is found impracticable to make it complete. 
They would, therefore, recommend that a rigid 
inspection be made of all ships, etc., coming from 
cholera districts, and, if cholera is present, isolating 
the patients and allowing the healthy their 
liberty after disinfectic/a of their effects,and a possible 
detention of their persons for twenty-four hours. 
Undoubtedly, however—and this is admitted by 
hygienists of all nations—the best method of prevent- 
ing the invasion of cholera into a country is to 
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improve the sanitation of the country, to have good 
drainage, a good water-supply,and the proper disposal 
of refuse. If, however, cholera be actually present 
in a country, the measures to be taken must include 
the destruction by means of antiseptics of the 
infective material in the evacuations ; and considering 
that drinking-water is the chief means of conveying 
the poison, all water used for such purposes must be 
boiled for two or three minutes, and then filtered. 
It is well also to boil all the milk used. If such 
measures are taken in each household, the risk of 
cholera is much lessened. Unfortunately it is 
difficult to persuade people, and especially the poor, 
to take such precautions systematically. 


MR. STANHOPE ON THE ARMY. 


ECENT criticisms, or the exigencies of a General 
Election, appear to have suggested to the 
Secretary of State for War the desirability of 
issuing a popular handbook to the British army as it 
has become under his guidance. The idea is original, 
and capable of wider application. <A similarly con- 
ceived pamphlet by Lord Salisbury on the political 
situation of Europe as created by a Tory Govern- 
ment would command a large sale. “The Exchequer 
as I found it, and as I left it,” by Mr. Goschen, could 
not fail to be full of interest — especially to Sir 
Thomas Farrer. There is evidently much scope 
here for artistic treatment, and Mr. Stanhope 
and his collaborator have acquitted themselves 
admirably. Their readers will learn that, broadly 
speaking, no army, no guns, no fortifications, no 
torpedoes, no organisation, existed in 1886, and that 
by 1892 all these things and more had been provided. 
The cynic will, however, probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that an artist of equal calibre, painting in 
1885, would have been able to produce as sombre a 
picture of the army in 1880, and as fair a rendering 
of the progress achieved in the intervening years. 
For there is progress, even in Pall Mall. 

“The British Army” is largely a réchauffé of 
Mr. Stanhope’s speeches, the cheery optimism of 
which remains untouched by criticism and un- 
daunted by the astounding revelations recently 
given to Europe. But who will struggle through 
the huge mass of evidence taken by the Wantage 
Committee when an official description of the 
present state of the army can be obtained in 
the form of a shilling novelette with an alluring 
pictorial cover? It is not questioned that 
advance has been made in the period under 
consideration. We have a fair, but extremely 
expensive, rifle in process of supply. There are hopes 
of providing it with a suitable powder. We have 
re-armed our field artillery with a costly and at 
present ineffective gun, which before long will have 
to be replaced. The colonial defences initiated by 
Mr. Childers have been completed. A large expend- 
iture upon barracks—some of it greatly needed—has 
been commenced. The Volunteer force, which pos- 
sesses considerable political influence, has received 
undoubted benefits. Mr. Cardwell’s reforms, carried 
out in face of bitter opposition, have resulted in the 
formation of a Reserve “ rapidly approaching 80,000. 
in number,” but, in Lord Wolseley’s words, “some- 
what of a sham.” We appear to have begun to 
fortify London in some obscure fashion, although all 
the best opinion of the nation has long ago decided 
that London now, as always, can only be defended 
on the seas. The distinction, preserved in all other 
armies, between combatant and commissariat 
officers has been broken down, and the conception 
of an army staff thereby inextricably confused. 
The army surgeons have received new and misleading 
titles. These are achievements which no one wishes 
to deny or to undervalue. 

e many errors of fact contained in this inspired 
work have been pointed out in the military papers. 


Some of them serve to show how small is the know- 
ledge of regimental matters possessed at head- 
quarters. We are told that “there is, indeed, 
hardly any evidence to show that the soldier upon 
enlistment expects more than he subsequently re- 
ceives,” although Lord Wantage’s Committee elicited 
strong opinions of an opposite kind, and in the 
minds of the classes from which recruits are drawn 
the official pamphlet issued at the post offices must 
evidently lead to easy misconceptions. The general 
muddle of the recruiting arrangements, which was 
revealed by the inquiries of the Committee, un- 
questionably tends to justify Mr. Stanhope’s 
reluctance to grant any increase of pay. Until 
intelligent methods have been applied in_ this 
important department, it may fairly be doubted 
whether such an increase is needed to obtain the 
required annual contingent; but that greater 
inducements are absolutely necessary to secure the 
retention of good non-commissioned officers and a 
proportion of old soldiers appears certain, although 
Mr. Stanhope does not allude to the point. Mean- 
while, the enormous cost of the army seems to be 
attributed to Parliament, which “has added thou- 
sands of pounds to the expenditure,” and is “the 
worst offender of all in swelling the Estimates.” 
“Every soldier who claims a pension which he has 
not earned, every officer whose expectations have 
been disappointed, every contractor who has supplied 
the Government at a loss, or whose tender has not 
been accepted, is certain of sympathy from M.P.’s.” 
Yet one does not readily recall any soldier, officer, 
or contractor who has received a bonus from Par- 
liament, and it is quite clear that, by a certain 
class of military mind, Parliament is still regarded 
as the first cause of all the ills of the army. 

An advocate is a privileged person. Heis allowed 


| to say what he likes, and\to omit all references to 


matters which do not aid his brief. It may even 
become his duty to lead the public judgment astray. 
Thus, it is perhaps unfair to complain of the way in 
which the subject of the army is handled. The first 
duty of the War Office is, however, to supply an 
adequate annual supply of trained and grown men 
for thearmy in India. This, as Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee shows, it has signally failed to accomplish ; 
but Mr. Stanhope’s brochure has exceedingly little 
to say about India. The next duty is to be pre- 
pared at short notice to send out not driblets of 
men, but organised units to increase the force in 
India or to carry on a small war. Indubitable 
evidence proves that this can be done only with 
difficulty, and except in the case of a great war, 
by makeshift arrangements of the most unsatis- 
factory kind. The numerical strength of the 
Reserves is of little moment if they cannot 
be called out and if they are untrained. At 
present, only a small portion of these men have 
received two or three days of exercise—not of 
target practice—with the new rifle. There remain 
nearly 80 per cent. who have not even seen the 
weapon which is to be put into their hands. The 
whole question of the employment and training of 
the Reserves appears to have been overlooked. 

From all quarters come complaints of an ad- 
ministration which is not even able to produce a 
new drill-book free from numerous blunders, and 
which is complicated, cumbrous, and inept in all its 
methods. The Board of Admiralty provides the 
nation with by far the greatest navy in the world, 
and maintains 74,000 men, apart from reserves, as 
well as more than 120 ships in peace commission. 
There is no administration in Europe so cheap and 
so efficient. That of the War Office has become 
a byword at home and abroad. The one has re- 
mained almost unchanged for a hundred years; the 
other has been subjected to successive ineffectual 
tinkerings, the partial suggestions of innumerable 
committees and commissions. What explanation 
can be offered to account for this astounding 
difference, except that the Admiralty as an adminis- 
trative machine is based upon definite principles, 
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and has a definite policy to which it adheres, and 
that the War Office is a mere fortuitous aggregation 
of officials, without clear aims, and set in motion 
only by accident or caprice ? 


MR. CARNEGIE’S GOSPEL. 


HE incidents at Pittsburg show that the “ Gospel 
of Wealth” has its unapostolic side, but it is 
wholly unjust to Mr. Carnegie to denounce him as 
a blood-sucker whose philanthropy is a hypocriti- 
cal pretence. Of Mr. Carnegie’s munificence there is 
substantial evidence, and if every capitalist were as 
liberal as he, the ideal millionaire who is to die a 
poor man might achieve incarnation. The trouble 
is not with Mr. Carnegie’s distribution of his riches, 
but with his manner of amassing them. According 
to his lights he is a perfectly just man, but his 
lights are the somewhat dim and delusive beacons of 
Protection and the rights of capital. Mr. Car- 
negie is a benevolent autocrat who thinks he 
knows everything that is good for his workmen, 
and who has built up a huge monopoly, which 
cannot be wrong, for does it not enable him to 
endow public libraries in Scotland? It is true 
that the tariff from which he expected so much has 
brought its disappointments. The American work- 
man was promised higher wages with more Protec- 
tion, but it has been found necessary to reduce the 
pay in the Pittsburg mills. Mr. Carnegie has an 
undoubted right to manage his works in his own 
fashion, and if his workmen choose to attempt to 
prevent his doing so they must take the conse- 
quences. At the same time, we are certain that a 
man of Mr. Carnegie’s public spirit and active 
generosity will not deny that he owes something 
more to those who have assisted him in creating his 
vast fortune than the provision for them at his own 
cost of libraries and picture galleries; and we are 
much mistaken if he does not in his heart disap- 
prove of the measures on the part of his subordin- 
ates which have led up to the serious condition of 
things at Pittsburg, which has been reported 
during the past week. This, however, is but a minor 
question. There are many disputes between masters 
and men in which neither side can be fairly blamed. 
There are some in which both are blameworthy. 
There are others in which the blame is wholly on 
the side of the masters; and there are some in 
which the men are alone the sinners. To which of 
these four categories the dispute at Pittsburg belongs 
we do not know, nor is it necessary that we should 
inquire. The real question of interest is not as to 
the rights or wrongs of one particular labour struggle, 
but as to the very extraordinary means by which 
the employers sought to put an end to the resistance 
offered by their workmen. And we confess that 
when we read the painful story we could not but 
feel sorry that at this particular moment Mr. 
Carnegie is enjoying a holiday in Scotland, instead 
of being at the head of his business in America. If 
he had been on the spot we cannot believe that the 
serious events of the past few days would have 
happened. 

Whether the reduction of wages at Pittsburg 
was, in the circumstances, right or wrong, is a point 
which is open to argument, but the refusal of the 
managers to negotiate with the men, or to recognise 
their trade union in any way, was a blunder which 
had worse consequences than we have seen in this 
country. It is conceivable that if Mr. Carnegie had 
been there he would not have sanctioned the 
hire of a gang of armed mercenaries to shoot down 
those workmen who tried to prevent the employment 
of non-unionist men. The treatment of Pinkerton’s 
detectives who surrendered to the victorious mob 
was a piece of savagery which recalls the Servile 
War; but the responsibility rests in part on those 
who called in the aid of these bravoes, and on the 


Government which abdicates in favour of Mr. Pinker- 
ton. Imagine the London dock companies during the 
great strike being allowed tohire anarmed police from 
a private contractor who lets out men and revolvers 
to slaughter citizens! A civilised community preserves 
order by means of instruments—military or police— 
which are directly responsible to the public; but a 
band of men, paid so much a head for killing people 
wholesale, is intolerable to the elementary idea of civil 
rights. In some of the Western States it is still 
necessary perhaps to execute justice by means of a 
Vigilance Committee; but such a body is not bought 
by a commercial corporation to shed the blood 
of refractory workmen. Mr. Carnegie’s agents at 
Pittsburg ought to have invoked military aid 
in the proper quarter. This has been furnished to 
them by the Governor of Pennsylvania in such 
force as to overawe the rioters. But whatever 
may be the upshot of the dispute between Mr. 
Carnegie and his men, a rigid account should be 
demanded from Mr. Pinkerton. If public spirit is not 
dead in America this enterprising speculator should 
be permanently disqualified for the practice of 
organised ruffianism. The amazing thing is that he 
has been permitted to carry on the business for some 
time without any question of its legality. Americans 
have apparently become apathetic as to the capacity 
of the legitimate executive to protect life and pro- 
perty. The tombs of millionaires are guarded by 
Pinkerton’s detectives against body-snatchers, and it 
seems to be taken for granted that if the ordinary 
machinery of the law does not guarantee the 
citizen against criminal conspiracies he is at 
liberty to pay amateur policemen to supply 
the default. The Pittsburg episode has carried 
this assumption a step further, and we see a 
mercenary force employed to teach Mr. Carnegie’s 
“triumphant democracy” not to meddle with mo- 
nopolies. This particular experiment came to grief, 
but if Mr. Pinkerton is not chastened by the hand of 
the law he may recruit his battalions till they reach 
the proportions of a standing army, which may be 
used by the highest bidder to suppress an industrial 
combination in bloodshed. Perhaps it will strike 
the Republican managers that the spectacle of Pro- 
tection supported by Pinkerton is a dangerous 
object-lesson to the electors. At all events, we 
cherish the hope that Mr. Carnegie will revise the 
practice of his subordinates so as to bring it into 
conformity with one or two fundamental principles 
of civilised society which he has somehow overlooked. 


THE JACOBEAN GARDEN AT “THE 
HORTICULTURAL.” 


HE new schemes for what is called the beautify- 
ing of London are pleasant to read about and 

to think about. They are not very definite, and it 
is only an ardent spirit here and there who ventures 
to fix the date of their realisation; but they area 
nice and soothing subject for the fancy. Merely to 
see it set down in print (and from time to time of 
late it has been so set down) that London ought to 
be beautified, and that, to a very considerable 
extent, it may be beautified—this in itself is some- 
thing. We have come slowly to perceive that, in 
every «esthetic standpoint, London has suffered and 
is still suffering much at the hands of its builders ; 
that it has not been, and is not being, built with any 
general regard to beauty, architectural or other- 
wise; and that, on the whole, a good deal less 
has been done for its improvement than has been 
done for the improvement of almost any other 
capital in Europe. It is good to have perceived as 
much as this. It is better to be convinced that some 
reform in the matter is necessary; and it is better 
still to have the persuasion that reform on a 
moderate scale is quite within the limits of the 
attainable. We have no large or elaborate scheme to 
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discuss or to propose. Mr. Waterhouse is ready 
with an unexceptionable project on heroic lines. 
Mr. Lawson,.M.P.,.pulls him up with a “ Where is 
the money to come from? The ratepayer won’t 
stand to be taxed for that.” They discussed the 
question side by side in the New Review very 
capably indeed some months ago. But this ap- 
plies to improvements on the grand and expensive 
seale; and it seems to have been overlooked by 
most of those who have written on the topic that 
every citizen of moderate income may do his little 
bit towards bettering the outward appearance of 
London. 

To begin, in a small way, we want to have Lon- 
don artistically planted. Of avenues and squares 
and public gardens we do not speak. Those are not, 
primarily, the concern of the private citizen. Let 
him be a duke or a millionaire, he cannot say, “I will 
plant Oxford Street from end to end with plane 
trees. I will undo with lime trees the plebeian un- 
sightliness of Edgware Road. I will redeem Totten- 
ham Court Road with foliage. I will seek to amend 
with shrubs in boxes the gaunt monotony of Gower 
Street.” The authorities would step in with some 
eminently “practical” objection, and the work 
would be stopped months before it was begun. See, 
for a notion of the difficulties to be encountered by 
the private improver, Mr. West’s racy “ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.” We must for to-day leave 
central London, and turn to the suburbs—east, 
west, north, and south. Here it is that the private 
citizen has his chance. The growth of the suburbs 
is amongst the most noticeable and notable facts of 
the life of modern London. We move farther and 
farther away from the scene of our daily work. The 
suburbs press outwards in every direction; the 
whole metropolis is becoming suburban in respect 
of its private and domestic interests; and in the 
suburbs every little comfortable householder is to 
some extent a gardener. In a comparatively short 
time London will be almost wholly suburban. That 
is to say, the great central area, the London of com- 
merce and of trade, the London of fashion, the 
London of pleasure-seekers, will be but a small space 
in relation to the ever-widening circle of what is at 
present called outer London. Now it should be the 
care of every good citizen to make this new London, 
the London of the future, as beautiful as possible. 
It seems in vain just yet to appeal to the suburban 
architect. He will be ugly and vulgar and unstable 
in all his works; though here and there he does 
begin to show some tokens of an awakening con- 
science, and one is not altogether without hopes of 
him. Meanwhile, it is desirable to wrap up his ugli- 
ness in decent ivy, and specially is it desirable to 
plant pretty gardens. 

We tcok note the other day of the little Jacobean 
garden in the grounds of the Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion. It is not a perfect specimen by any means, 
and the compiler of the descriptive guide has gone 
out of his way to lessen the visitor’s interest in it 
by dragging in a quotation from Pope's satirical 
essay in the Guardian. Everyone who is at all 
familiar with the history of gardening in England 
knows that at the date when Addison and Pope led 
the attack upon the formal or geometrical system, 
that system had lost what was best and most 
beautiful in the practice of the true school of: 
Jacobean gardeners. Pope’s wit was justified in 
respect of the absurdities of the soi-disant Jacobean 
garden of his day; but half a century earlier, the 
English garden, with its reminiscences of mediwval 
art and its partial inspirations from the rich designs 
of the Italian Renaissance, had been a very noble 
piece of work. Not Pope, with his gay catalogue of 
“greens to be disposed of by an eminent town 
gardener,” is our guide to the perfect Jacobean 
gardens, but Bacon—Bacon and Temple, and the 
less scholarly but more reasonable Gervase Markham, 
and the homely, delightful William Lawson. In 
that form of the gardener’s art which Bacon so 
justly celebrated as “the purest of humane pleasures,” 


> 


there may be observed at present a slight re- 
vival of intelligent interest. Towards the end 
of last year appeared the late Mr. John Sedding’s 
charming “Gardens and Garden Craft.” Early 
this year Messrs. Macmillan published “The 
Formal Garden in England,’ of Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield and Mr. F. Inigo Thomas, a learned 
but most readable treatise, more polemical in 
tone than Mr. Sedding’s work, but admirably 
written, and teeming with graceful illustrations. 
It would not be amiss if these accomplished 
authors were to lead us back a little in the 
ordered ways of the artist-husbandmen of two 
centuries ago. 

Those ordered ways seem so good for adaptation 
to the narrow opportunities of the modern suburban 
garden! Two ideas in chief governed the de- 
signer of the old English pleasure-garden. It was 
shaped in accordance with a definite, formal scheme 
(for, from first to last, it was admittedly an affair 
and creation of art), and the groundwork of this 
scheme was of the most severe simplicity. For all 
detail and embellishment there was scope enough ; 
these might be as lavish and elaborate as was 
desired—great marble terraces with carved balus- 
trades, avenues stretching away for miles, spacious 
courts and stately bowling-greens, tish-ponds and 
tall fountains, green galleries and garden houses, 
aviaries, sundials, and statuary. But let the true 
Jacobean garden be on never so lordly a scale, let it 
spread, splendid and glowing, over thirty or fifty 
acres of ground, it was laid down throughout on 
lines of quite rigid simplicity. Thus the sumptuous 
pleasure-ground designed by a Le Noétre for the 
delight of some great and scholarly noble, and the 
little enclosed space, aptly fashioned by the country 
attorney, in keeping with the neat physiognomy of 
his house, divided into squares, with trim narrow 
alleys between, a smooth white path under the wall 
on all sides, a dial in the centre, and a snug stone 
arbour at the end, would in reality have a common 
plan. It is this principal character of the ideal 
English garden of the late sixteenth and middle 


stress upon. ‘ 
Stroll along the roads of any new-made London 
suburb, where the houses on either side average from 
forty-five to sixty pounds a year, and observe the 
gardens. You see at once that gardening has ceased 
to be one of the accomplishments of the fairly- 
educated man. In Bacon’s day, and much later, the 
average English gentleman knew the rudiments of 
architecture, and the plain principles of gardening. 
The knowledge of these things was a necessary part 
of his polite equipment. Until we bring this know- 
ledge, or some shadow of it, back again—until the 
average Englishman knows once more how the builder 
ought to build, and the gardener ought to garden— 
we shall not get our beautiful London. The common 
garden of the conventional suburban villa is as bald 
and unimaginative an affair as the villaitself. Here 
is anirregular plot of crude grass with a big un- 
gainly tree set up in the middle. Here is another 
studded with clumps of untrimmed box or privet. 
Here is a straggling hedge, never clipped in its life, 
sprawling half-way across a patch of ragged lawn. 
The best of the gardens—and there are some very 
well-intentioned ones, expensively schemed—discover 
no principle of art. The landscape gardener will 
tell you that the formal or Jacobean garden requires 
a wide expanse of ground. It is not so at all. A 
few square yards of ground may be laid out in most 
beautiful shapes, and this is why the old system fits. 
so nicely the little spaces of the gardens of the 
suburbs. It is the landscape garden, with its 
laborious imitations and chastenings of nature, that 
needs an ample acreage. The necessary and inevit- 


able deceptions of the landscape garden, and the 
true and inherent beauties of the formal garden, 
show greater in proportion to the littleness of the 


ground. 


seventeenth centuries, the character of a definite / 
design on an extremely simple basis, that we would L. 
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A THREEPENNY HOGARTH. 


OR the price of Punch, you may buy now at 

the bookstalls a yellow paper-covered volume, 
of an innocent appearance, in which, as may be said 
with no accusing of the weekly humours of Mr. Du 
Maurier and his fellow-artists, you may have for 
your money more of the high, low, and what-you- 
please art of satire than is to be found in many 
Punches. UHogarth’s “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” and his 
two famous ’prentices, with Lamb and Hazlitt and 
John Ireland added in the way of commentary, 
printed in Edinburgh by the Queen’s printers, pub- 
lished in Manchester, and sold in London—for three- 
pence; this is your latest of masterpieces made easy. 
Though the plates are here and there a little in- 
distinct and rather small, and the print smaller, 
Hogarth, attended by Lamb, makes the happiest 
conjunction of artist and critic imaginable; 
especially as looked at from the point of view of a 
pocketable threepenny volume. 

“T was pleased,” says Lamb in a well-known 
passage, quoted on the first page, “ with the reply 
of a gentleman, who, being asked which book he 
esteemed most, answered—Shakspeare! Being asked 
which he esteemed next best, replied—Hogarth! His 
graphic representations,’ continues Lamb, “are in- 
deed books; they have the teeming, fruitful, sug- 
gestive meaning of words. Other pictures we look 
at—his prints we read.” In that reading, we shall 
miss little, if we have Elia at hand to expound— 
an exposition all the more necessary when the 
prints are reproduced on a small scale, so as to blur 
some of those incidental details and finer touches in 
which Hogarth excelled. In our pocket Hogarth, 
the exacter part of the showman in general is, how- 
ever, filled not by Lamb, but by John Ireland, with 
an occasional accompaniment by Hazlitt. Ireland, 
it must be admitted, has not an Elian pen, and is 
given to dropping into your showman’s professional 
commonplace ; but that is to be expected, and, on 
the other hand, he really has the enthusiasm of 
his subject, and rehearses his topic with a will. 

We would rather quote from Lamb’s exposi- 
tion of the dreadful comedy of “Gin Lane.” This 
“sublime print,” as he called it, is unfortunately 
not reproduced, except so far as it lives in his 
inimitable description following a _ characteristic 
retort upon “the delicate critics” of his time who 
objected to Hogarth’s nobler realism. They, if you 
please, found Poussin’s classical plagues, draped in 
Athenian garments, admirable; while “the scenes 
of their own St. Giles’s, delineated by their own 
countryman, are too shocking to think of.” What of 
Poussin? we may ask now, forgetting that we have 
still our Poussins, if, alack! we have no Hogarth 
to compare with them. But to return to “Gin 
Lane.” 

“Everything in the print,” says Elia, “tells. 
Every part is full of strange images of death. It is 
perfectly amazing and astounding to look at. Not 
only the two prominent figures, the woman and the 
half-dead man, which are as terrible as anything 
which Michael Angelo ever drew; but everything 
else in the print contributes to bewilder and stupefy 
—the very houses, as I have heard a friend of mine 
express it, tumbling all about in various directions 
seem drunk—seem absolutely reeling from the effect 
of that diabolical spirit of frenzy which goes forth 
over the whole composition. To show the poetical 
and almost prophetical conception in the artist, one 
little circumstance may serve. Not content with the 
dying and dead figures, which he has strewn in pro- 
fusion over the proper scene of the action, he shows 
you what (of a kindred nature) is passing beyond it. 
Close by the shell in which, by direction of the 
parish beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an old 
wall which, partaking of the universal decay around 
it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in the wall 
are seen three figures, which appear to makea part 
in some funeral procession which is passing by on 
the other side of the wall, out-of the sphere of the 


composition. This extending of the interest beyond 
the bounds of the subject could only have been con- 
ceived by a great genius. This Shakspeare well calls 
imaginary work, where the spectator must meet the 
artist in his conceptions half way; and it is peculiar 
to the confidence of high genius alone to trust so 
much to spectators or readers.” 

The “Gin Lane” print, as we learn in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s entertaining volume on Hogarth, 
was published with its fellow, “ Beer Street,” in 1751, 
that is some eight years later than “ Marriage a la 
Mode,” and four years later than the “ Industry and 
Idleness”’ series which form the concluding half of 
our pocket edition. When “ Marriage 4 la Mode” 
appeared first in the well-known prints, Hogarth 
was about fifty, and still at his artistic topmost; 
after “ Gin Lane,” as we know, he began to decline 
a little, and such vigour as his could not but decline 
unsteadily. But the pictured moral interlude of the 
two ’prentices is as vigorous as anything produced 
in the years of his strength from 1733 or thereabouts 
—the time, that is, of the “ Harlot’s Progress.” It is 
vigorous, but unequal; for even Hogarth when he 
would be a moralist first, and an artist second, at 
times lost something of his finer art and more dra- 
matic spirit. As for his commentators, John Ireland 
upon the two ’prentices is delightful, and spares no op- 
portunity of improving the occasion, as your showman 
should, in a tone that your professional homilist, be he 
showman or churchman, must needs adopt. There isa 
still angrier morality than Ireland’s in the comment 
of that great moral showman of the human face, 
Lavater, who could not but find Hogarth’s faces 
exemplary. The fifth plate in the ’Prentice series, 
which he copied into his book among his physiogno- 
mical examples; the plate showing the idle ’prentice 
turned away and sent to sea, leads him to a fine 
opportunity for moral admonition. ‘“ Observe,” he 
cries, “that unnatural wretch with the infernal 
visage insulting his supplicating mother; the pre- 
dominant character in the three other villain-faces, 
though all disfigured by effrontery, is cunning and 
ironical malignity. Every face is a seal with this 
truth engraved on it,” and here he is obliged to 
resort to capitals in the extremity of his moral 
emphasis: “ NOTHING MAKES A MAN SO UGLY AS 
VICE; NOTHING RENDERS THE COUNTENANCE SO 
HIDEOUS AS VILLAINY.” A sentence, let us add, to 
be commended to those nice readers who like their 
villains and wicked ladies in fiction to be beautiful! 

But if we must needs point a moral out of our 
threepenny Hogarth, let it be more than physiog- 
nomical, for it has to do with rendering London 
itself—London, magnificent, wonderful, grotesque, 
tragi-comic; and as Cockney as the songs of Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, and as “up-to-date” as you please, in the 
great realistic way that was Hogarth’s,and that would 
be Zola’s perhaps if he had humour to add to his epical 
sense of things urban and modern. Apart from his ex- 
traordinary power of setting forth the human face in 
an infinite and dramatic variety, look at Hogarth’s 
wonderful sense of the imaginative effect of London 
walls, London windows, London streets. Not Méryon, 
in his parapets and gargoyles of old Paris, shall give 
you a finer sentiment of the lasting, as well as the 
flying, impression of that architectured background 
which is too familiar, we suppose, to go home to your 
imaginations, you men of London who paint and write, 
and are approved of the Royal Academy and Mr. 
Mudie! 

In the palmy days of the old Cornhill Magazine, 
while Thackeray was still editor, one of the most de- 
voted of Hogarthians, Mr. George Augustus Sala, who 
knew his London as well as his Hogarth, contributed 
to its pages some articles on the artist, afterwards 
reprinted in his well-known volume, in which we 
may find a last word to the purpose. London is 
a favourite subject of Mr. Sala’s, and in those days 
of his earlier literary fervour he wrote of London 
and Hogarth somewhat after the manners of Car- 
lyle and Thackeray in turn; with now a Carlylean 
vigour,and nowaThackerayan ease and good-humour, 
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which rather went with the subject. He points the 
contemporary moral more than once in those chap- 
ters; and there is one passage on Hogarth’s plate of 
a winter’s morning, the first in the Times series, 
which does this particularly well. It is the London 
of 1738 which is described ; and we can overlook the 
passing satirical significance intended by Hogarth 
in the permanent interest of this special scene. “We 
begin,” says Mr. Sala (whom we must abbreviate 
in the interests of Mr. Editor), “with a dark, raw 
winter’s morning in Covent Garden Market. In 
front of the church is a sort of shebeen or baraque, 
the noted Tom King’s coffee-house; the clock points 
to five minutes to eight. Inside Tom King’s there 
has been, as usual, a mad broil. Periwigs are flying 
about. Swords are crossed with cudgels. The snow 
lies thick on the housetops, and the vagrant hangers- 
on have lit a fire with refuse wood, and are warming 
one blue hand, begging piteously, meanwhile, with 
the other. More beaux and bloods have rambled 
into the market, their rich dresses all disordered, to 
make staggering love to apple-women and semp- 
stresses going to their work. There is a foreground 
of carrots, turnips, and cabbage leaves. Change the 
dresses, clear away Tom King’s coffee-house, and 
transplant its roysterers, and Hogarth’s ‘Life in 
London’ is enacted every summer and winter morning 
in our present Covent Garden Market.” So far Mr. 
Sala, writing in 1860. In 1892 we may still reapply 
our Hogarth to much the same effect. But tell us, 
Mr. Sala, how with all our Royal Academies, which 
you rather approve, we shall train us a new Hogarth 
for our new London, the strong hand that shall 
picture us the Cockney tragi-comedy of 1892? With 
all our arts and crafts we may not do it. Your 
Hogarth, alack! is born, and not made. 


RABELAIS. 


RENE MILLET gives us an excellent “ Rabe- 
. lais” (Paris: Hachette), genial, sane, over- 
flowing with detail, opulent in colour, as befits its 
subject. Moreover, the book has measure and 
method, which its subject never had. It abstracts 
the quintessence of the Grand Abstractor of Quintes- 
sences—abstracts it, and, what is no slight achieve- 
ment, deodorises it. For it is a great relief to be 
enabled to penetrate to the true inwardness of 
Rabelais without having to hold one’s nose. Not 
that M. Millet allows us to ignore what the eighteenth- 
century Muse would have called the stercoraceous 
heap that looms so large in the famous Five Books 
of Master Alcofribas Nasier. He recognises its exist- 
ence with candour, and tells us why it is there. But 
to be aware of it is one thing, to wallow in it, as some 
professed Rabelaisians use, is quite another. After all, 
as M. Millet points out, the great Rabelaisian joke was 
not invented by Rabelais. What he did invent was 
its employment as a means of polemic. It was one of 
his weapons against morbid asceticism, or, as himself 
would say, Antiphysie. Doubtless, from the modern 
view-point, he brandished this particular weapon a 
little too vigorously; but then we must concede 
something to him on the score of the professional 
bias. For it is sometimes forgotten that this man, 
who to us is a philosopher and man of letters, was 
to his contemporaries a medical practitioner, was 
indeed for a time what would now be called house- 
surgeon at the Lyons Hospital, and so accustomed 
to regard all the natural functions of the body with 
equanimity. Among the many pleas M. Millet finds 
in extenuation of Rabelais’ coarseness, this one, 
curiously enough, has escaped him. 

But before Rabelais was a physician he was a 
priest, wherein he invites comparison with another 
man of letters, of perhaps equally enormous in- 
fluence, Ernest Renan. Is it because the comparison 
is so obvious that M. Millet is careful to avoid 
making it? Rabelais and Renan both fight against 
ecclesiasticism, against the maceration of the flesh, 


both preach the return to nature, an intelligent 
optimism. They are both disciples of Erasmus, of 
whose creed this is the kernel :—‘ There is but one 
God. He has different names, but don’t go about 
saying so. These verities should be wrapped in 
silence, like the mysteries of Eleusis. Disdain the 
inferior gods, and hold your tongue.” They both 
attempt a sort of eirenicon between paganism and 
Christianity. Witness, for Rabelais, this passage 
from the history of Pantagruel, wherein reference is 
made to Plutarch’s legend that the god Pan died 
somewhere about the time of the Emperor Tiberius: 
“I would interpret it, said he, of that great Saviour 
of the faithful who was ignominiously slain in 
Judea by the envy and iniquity of pontiffs, 
doctors, priests, and monks of the Mosaic law. ’ 
Of good right may he be, i in the Greek tongue, called 
Pan. Seeing that he is our All: all that we are, all 
that our life is made up of, all that we have, all that 
we hope for is he, is in him, of him, by him. He is 
the good Pan, the great pastor, who holds not only 
his sheep in love and affection, but the shepherds 
also. . . . Pantagruel, this discourse at an end, 
remained silent in profound contemplation. Presently 
we saw tears flowing from his eyes, as big as 
ostrich-eggs.” Here, bating the inevitable difference 
of style, is Renanism before Renan. Or, if you think 
of Steele and Lamb and Thackeray, you will see that 
it is not without its affinity to what has been called 
the Religion of Men of Letters. 

M. Millet, naturally, goes further into the matter 
than this, and gives us not only the Rabelaisian 
religion, but its articles. They are eight in number, 
and, if only for the benefit of shallow students who 
conceive Rabelais as a literary Silenus, always 
“laughing in his easy-chair,” or inditing a “jolly 
chapter,” it may be well to set them down in M. 
Millet’s order of enumeration:—(1) Develop the body 
along with the mind. (2) For abstractions substitute 
visible and tangible facts. (3) The mind is superior 
to the body, and, in the domain of the mind, moral 
sentiment to knowledge. (4) The secret of all science, 
as of all morality, is the return to nature. (5) The law 
of love which governs the universe ought also to 
govern society. -(6) Enjoy everything and be moved 
by nothing. Above all, (7) face death with com- 
posure, for (8) we do not wholly die. It is astonish- 
ing that this last point should have escaped Henri 
Martin and one or two other learned Rabelaisians 
who have represented the “ master” as an atheist. 
Nothing could be more explicit than Pantagruel’s 
declaration: “Je crois, dit Pantagruel, que toutes 
Ames intellectives sont exemptes des ciseaux 
d’Atropos. Toutes sont immortelles, anges, démons 
et humaines.” 

These articles of the Rabelaisian creed M. Millet 
has collected mainly from the chapters dealing with 
the eduéation of Pantagruel, the real hero of the 
Five Books, the type of the benign and liberal ruler, 
suggested to its creator, as some think, by Francis I., 
but, as others maintain (e.g., M. Arthur Heulhard, in 
his “ Rabelais en Italie,’ recently reviewed in THE 
SPEAKER), by his patron the Seigneur du Bellay. It 
is to Pantagruel, not to Frére Jean or to Panurge, 
that we must go for the true Rabelaisian philosophy. 
Frére Jean, indeed, the type of sensual, gluttonous, 
bibulous, pugnacious monk, a_ glorified Friar 
Tuck, had been a_ stock character of popular 
literature ever since monks were, and when M. 
Millet puts him forward as representing the 
Renaissance on the side of the revolt of the flesh 
he is, one suspects, ascribing to an age what belongs 
to all time. As for Panurge, it is all very well to 
represent him as the first of a long line of déclassés, 
and you may say if you choose that Panurge begat 
Scapin, and Scapin begat Gil Blas, and Gil Blas 
begat Figaro, and Figaro begat Giboyer; but 
Panurge, too, was begotten, and it would surely 
not be difficult to trace back his parentage, on the 
one hand to the cunning slaves, on the other to the 
needy parasites of the Roman theatre. In tracing 


the literary influence of Rabelais, M. Millet is 
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inclined to make somewhat exorbitant claims for 
his hero. He calls him the father both of high 
comedy and of modern realism—surely, if the vulgar 
phrase may pass, rather a large order? Moliére, no 
doubt, as M. Brunetiére has already shown, was a 
true Pantagruelist; so,in a sense, were Beaumarchais 
and Augier; so, notably, is Labiche. But what has 
Rabelais, the inveterate optimist, in common with 
the modern realists, who (what else could they be ?) 
are pessimists toa man? This, however, is the only 
trace of exaggeration in an eminently thoughtful, 
readable, and useful book. 


ART. 


AST Saturday night I went to see Tristan und 
Isolde. During the second act I noticed that a 
very pretty difference of opinion was in progress 
between the conductor and a certain horn player; 
and the little dispute reminded me of an article 
which I had read, or, to be strictly truthful, partly 
read, that morning in THE SPEAKER. The writer of 
the article had been unwise enough to speak of 
Monet and Manet; and two names so nearly iden- 
tical cannot be borne with in the same article— 
appearance before everything—and though the com- 
positor sets up Monet and Manet, he will, before the 
paper goes to press, eliminate the slight ortho- 
graphical distinction which distresses his eye. The 
horn player took the same course regarding the 
passage about which he and the conductor could 
not agree. I am sure the passage was played 
correctly at rehearsal—there the conductor could 
impose his idea on the horn player. “Far better 
lie low at rehearsal,’ said the horn player; “at 
the performance I shall be able to establish my own 
reading of the passage.” This horn player and this 
compositor were born to know each other; they are 
kindred souls—is there no one who will bring them 
together? On a former occasion I remember writing 
“Monet or Rousseau.” The sentence appeared “ Moni- 
tor Rousseau,” an alteration so ingenious and so 
calctlated to stimulate the brains of indolent readers 
that I hardly regretted my own commonplace. But 
last week the second column of my article was 
turned into such bewildering nonsense that I felt 
bound to explain. I have explained, and will now 
continue my article. But there’s the rub. I have 
no sense of humour, and it would be impossible 
for me to dish up an article composed entirely 
of the comical mistakes which that most intelligent 
and well-instructed man, the printer, occasionally 
trips into; only a professional humorist could do 
that; and to change your subject in the middle of 
an article is like changing horses in mid-stream. I 
must, therefore, continue with Monet and Manet. I 
might, it is true, drop one of them out as the printer 
did. . . . Monet I have written about, but Manet I 
have only alluded to. An article on Manet would 
continue my little series of modern painters. We 
have had Degas, Whistler, Madame Morisot, Stevens, 
and Keene. 

As a painter, no one stands higher than Manet 
—not Courbet, nor Whistler, nor Degas. Manet’s 
fame is increasing every day. True, that since 
his death his pictures have not gone up in price; 
but they will go up in price, of that I am sure. 
Popular success has reached the lips of Degas and 
Whistler. The exquisite inveigling delicacy of 
Whistler’s perception of things ended by charming 
the least brutal section of the public. The extra- 
ordinarily acute criticism of life which is never absent 
from Degas’ work has taken hold of every man with 
the least pretension to intelligence, but Manet still 
hangs fire: the demand for Manets—if there is any 
demand—is but slight. I know that this is so, but 
I know that the next boom will be a Manet boom. 
And this for the best of reasons—because there is no 
one else to boom. For the moment painting is dead 
in France. For the last fifty years France has 


produced great painters in quick succession. There 
must be a pause: it would seem that the pause has 
come. Alone among the great ones Manet remains 
unrecognised. Is it not sure, therefore, that the 
hour of his triumph is at hand ? 

Manet has taken longer than the others to come 
to the front. In Manet there is nothing but 
good painting, and good painting is what the public 
never understands and instinctively dislikes. Nor 
can the fact that old masters fetch high prices be 
used to prove that picture buyers like good painting. 
The picture buyer buys a modern picture because 
he likes it; he buys old pictures because time has 
approved them and set a value upon them which 
he will vindicate as far as the limits of his 
purse will allow him. This must be so, for it 
is impossible to believe that the man who really 
likes a Turner, a Crome, or a Hobbema could 
endure a Leader or a Fildes. Mr. Brett, in one 
of his lectures on art, declared that Hobbema 
was completely without merit. It was not in 
the least necessary for Mr. Brett to make this 
statement; his own pictures of stuffed sea-gull and 
cheap china rocks afforded ample testimony of his 
convictions regarding the worthlessness of Hobbema. 
To admire Hobbema and to paint like Mr. Brett 
is inconceivable, and it is equally impossible to 
sincerely admire Hals and disdain Manet. As well 
might one of two half-crowns, both fresh from the 
Mint, be declared to be a masterpiece of workman- 
ship, while the other is dismissed as an artistic 
abomination. The celebrated Hals in the Louvre, 
of which I spoke last week, “‘ La Bohémienne,” might 
almost be mistaken for a Manet. A clear and 
simple vision, a firm and simple handling, are the 
distinguishing merits of this picture, as they are 
of “Le Bon Bock.” That Hals could accomplish 
more than Manet there ean be little doubt; that 
Hals was far more complete than Manet I shall 
not attempt to deny; but I do maintain that it 
is impossible to understand and admire Hals and 
disdain Manet. Those who do not like Manet do 
not like Hals. The Hals exhibited this year in the 
Academy, and afterwards at the Guildhall, would 
fetch, at Christie’s, something very like two thousand 
pounds. The “Bon Bock” would not probably fetch 
more than two or three hundred pounds. This 
difference in price it would be difficult to explain by 
reference to the pictures. Their merits are identical. 

Twenty years ago Manet’s name was a folly 
and a byword in the Parisian studios. The 
students of the Beaux-Arts used to stand be- 
fore his Salon pictures and sincerely wonder 
how anyone could paint like that; the students 
were quite sure that it was done for a joke, 
to attract attention; and then, not quite sincerely, 
one would say: “But I'll undertake to paint you 
three pictures a week like that.” I say the remark 
was never quite sincere, for I never heard it made 
without someone answering, “I don’t think you could ; 
just come and look at it again—there’s more in it 
than youthink.” Then the first speaker would burst 
forth, but it was easy to see that he was not quite 
sure that there was not a something in the picture 
which would prevent him from painting three a week 
like it. No doubt we thought Manet very absurd, 
but there was always something forced and artificial 
in our laughter and the ridicule we heaped upon 
him. 

But about that time my opinions were changing ; 
and it was a great event in my life when Manet 
spoke to me in the café of the Nouvelle Athéne. 
I knew it was Manet; he had been pointed out to 
me, and I had admired the finely-cut face from 
whose prominent chin a closely-cut blond beard 
came forward; and the aquiline nose, the clear 
grey eyes, the decisive voice, the remarkable 
comeliness of the well-knit figure, scrupulously but 
simply dressed, represented a personality curiously 
sympathetic and curiously needful to me at that 
stage of my intellectual progress. On several occa- 
sions shyness had compelled me to abandon my 
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determination to speak to him. But once he 
had spoken I entered eagerly into conversation, 
and next day I went to his studio. It was quite 
a simple place. Manet expended his «stheticism 
on his canvases, and not upon tapestries and 
inlaid cabinets. There was very little in his 
studio except his pictures; a sofa, a rocking 
chair, a table for his paints, and a marble 
table on iron supports, such as one sees in cafés. 
Being a fresh-complexioned, fair-haired young man, 
the type most suitable to Manet’s palette, he at 
once asked me to sit. His first intention was to 
paint me in a café; he had met me in a café, and 
thought he could realise his impression of me in 
the first surrounding he had seen me in. But 
the portrait did not come right. I sat for it some 
twenty times, and had therefore every opportunity 
of studying Manet’s method of painting. Strictly 
speaking, he had no method; painting with him 
was a pure instinct. Painting was one of the 
ways his nature manifested itself. That frank, 
fearless, prompt nature manifested itself in every- 
thing that concerned him—in his large plain studio, 
full of clear light as a conservatory, in his simple, 
scrupulous clothes, and yet with a touch of the 
dandy about them, in decisive speech, quick, hearty, 
and informed with a manly and sincere understand- 
ing of life. Never was an artist’s inner nature in 
more direct conformity with his work. There were 
no circumlocutions in Manet’s nature, there were 
none in his art. 

But I have come to the end of my space, and 
must reserve till next week my criticism of his 
work. G. M.. 


THE DRAMA. 


“THE GOLDFISH.” 


HE play with which the Independent Theatre 

Society has brought its first year of existence to 
a close, The Goldfish, translated by Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos from the Dutch of Mr. W. G. Van Nouhuys, 
belongs, of course, to the New Drama. That is, it 
seeks to interest us not by adroit construction or 
romantic story-telling, but by vigorous analysis and 
direct observation of life. So far, so good. But 
the New Drama, like the Old, will be none the worse 
for a little candid criticism. For my part, I cannot 
agree with those who have lately been declaring 
that the critic should be as thoroughgoing a partisan 
as the electioneerer, for ever crying, “ Well done our 
side!” or “Put the opposition under the pump!” 
And so I am going to confess that, eager as I am for 
the triumph of the New Drama, I have an uneasy 
suspicion that, with all its boast of realism, it, too, 
has its artifices and its stereotypes, that it is tending 
to run into a mould, that it is in danger of substi- 
tuting one set of conventions for another set. This 
suspicion is by no means allayed by The Goldfish. 
Contrariwise, as brother Tweedledum observed to 
brother Tweedledee. 

Let me mark out, roughly, the ground-plan of 
the play. Act I. shows us an apparently prosperous 
burgess-household, husband and wife still honey- 
mooning after some years of matrimony amid the 
substantial surroundings of what General Ople 
would have called, to the annoyance of Lady 
Camper, a “gentlemanly residence.” But things in 
Holland, as elsewhere, are not what they seem. Mr. 
and Mrs. Koorders have each their private grief. 
The husband is weighed down by losses on 'Change, 
with imminent prospect of bankruptcy. The wife 
grieves because she has no child. By the way, 
casually interjects the family friend and medical 
adviser, talking of children, there is one now dying 
of convulsions and brain-fever in the next street. 
What name? asks Koorders. When he is told, he 
turns pale, puts on his hat, and exit—promptly 
followed by his not unreasonably suspicious wife. 
In Act II., the pair arrive almost simultaneously at 


the child’s home, to find the child dead and its 
mother, Greta, driven to frenzy. Shé is “ punished,” 
she says, and is, it seems, determined that the 
companion of her sin shall be punished too. The 
companion, of course, is Koorders, whose conduct 
Greta begins to paint in very unflattering colours. 
He was her heartless seducer. He only married 
Mrs. Koorders for her money, calling her, in jest 
with his mistress, his “ goldfish.” It is true that he 


now really loves Mrs. Koorders. But that only adds_ 


fuel to Greta’s indignation. Mrs. Koorders departs 
horror-stricken, and Koorders submits abjectly to be 
bullied not only by his mistress but by his medical 
adviser. He even allows himself to be driven from 
the bedside of his dead child. Yes, Koorders is 
certainly punished, and he takes his punishment 
“lying down.” Act III.: Bankruptcy of Koorders, 
and bullying from creditors, which he also takes 
lying down. As the condition of her forgiveness, 
Mrs. Koorders insists that he shall hand over her 
fortune to his creditors, steadfastly purposing to 
lead a new life—‘ poor but honest.” The curtain 
descends upon Koorders more abject than ever, in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Now, it would be easy to point out the elements 
of strength in this play, the natural, straight- 
forward way in which the wife’s eyes are opened, 
the dramatic intensity of Greta’s indictment, and so 
forth. But that has already been done this week, 
far more ably than I could hope to do it. Besides, I 
don’t want to doit. I want to point out the weak- 
ness of the play, not its strength. For, to my mind, 
it illustrates the unwelcome tendency I began by 
professing to discern in the New Drama—the 
tendency to run into a mould, the tendency to 
abolish one set of stereotypes only to substitute 
another set. 

First stereotype: the pusillanimous husband. He 
is a sensual, vain, weak egoist. In the crises of life 
he always breaks down, and his will entirely deserts 
him. His women-folk call him all sorts of names, and 
he lets them. They preach to him, and he “sits 
under” them reverently. Sothe husband in Act III. 
of A Doll’s House ; so the husband in Karin ; so the 
husband in The Profligate. (For The Profligate, which 
has been, quite justly, brought forward this week as 
a type of the Old Drama as regards its form, may be 
as justly instanced, for its matter, as belonging to the 
New.) So’ the husband in The Goldfish. The type 
is, I submit, not so true to life as the new playwrights 
would have us believe. Many husbands are at once 
faithless and uxorious like Koorders, bullies and 
cowards like Helmer, Don Juans before marriage 
and domestic lapdogs afterwards like Renshaw. 
But Helmer’s dumb helplessness in the presence of 
Nora’s revolt is manifestly absurd; so is Renshaw’s 
suicide because his wife discovers he was not a Sir 
Galahad in his bachelor days. So is Koorders’ deter- 
mination to embrace honest poverty at his wife’s 
bidding: a course quite impossible to the luxury- 
loving gambler he is. 

Second stereotype: the magnanimous wife. As 
her husband falls she rises. The crisis which deprives 
him of his will develops hers. From a life of trustful 
obedience, dovelike innocence, or perhaps Patient 
Griseldom, she suddenly leaps into command, initia- 
tive, the wisdom of the serpent. Mrs. Helmer, Karin, 
Mrs. Renshaw, Mrs. Koorders, all execute this right- 
about-face with too mechanical a precision. They 
all “ find themselves,” as the cant phrase goes, at the 
turning-point of the drama, till, at every “new” 
drama, I look at my watch towards 10.30 p.m., with 
the thought, It is now time for the lady to show the 
“new will.” Surely this is as conventional a character 
as the Lowther Arcadian ingénue or the chamber- 
maid with a pout, pink ribbons, and a “song.” Such 
women, no doubt, actually exist. But that is no 
answer; for so do ingénues and chambermaids who 
can sing. 

Third stereotype: The wife’s silent adorer. He is 
the altruistic foil to the egoistic husband. You are 
to understand that he is the man who would have 
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been a worthy mate for the magnanimous lady. 
This irritatingly wise and self-sacrificing creature is 
only our old engineer of Dumas and (good heavens!) 
Ohnet, in another profession. For choice, he is a 
medical man: see Dr. Rank and the Doctor in The 
Goldfish. In Karin he was, I think, a farmer. But 
whatever he is, butcher, baker, or candlestick-maker, 
he is a figure of sheer convention. 

Fourth stereotype: The catastrophic baby. I 
mean the child whose serious illness, or death, or 
future career is introduced to precipitate the 
dramatic catastrophe. Why does Nora leave her 
home? Because she feels herself unworthy to be 
the mother and educator of her children. Why 
does Karin leave her husband? That she may carry 
off her dead baby? It is a dead baby, too, which 
causes Greta to “round upon” Koorders in The 
Goldfish. Indeed, one may say of the New 
Dramatist what Paul Reymond says of the vener- 
able bore in Le Monde ow Von s’ennuie: “il joue 
du cadavre,” he makes great play with the corpse. I 
do not see why—outside the Christmas pantomimes 
—babies should be thrown about the stage in this 
reckless fashion. 

But there is one common feature of these “ New” 
dramas which I find even more irritating than the 
stereotypes I have enumerated, and that is their 
morbid, over-strained, almost inhuman morality. 
Nora will no longer live with her husband because 
he seems to her “a strange man.” Mrs. Renshaw 
leaves Dunstan because he confesses to a pre-nuptial 
amour, and we are asked to regard Dunstan’s suicide 
as not excessive expiation for the offence. As for 
Koorders, he is no doubt, in the moral code of a 
society framed on a monogamous basis, an unmiti- 
gated rascal. It is well enough, and makes for 
righteousness, that he should be told this in plain 
language to his face; but is his mistress, the com- 
placent accomplice of his rascality, quite the best 
person to tell him? The Mistress as Justiciary, the 
fille-mére as Mrs. Grundy, is a spectacle which 
strikes one, to say the least of it, as quaintly amus- 
ing. So,I think, it ought to strike Koorders; but 
Koorders has no sense of humour; Koorders can only 
grovel and “take it lying down.” This story of the 
wife’s discovery of the husband’s “second establish- 
ment” is one of the oldest of dramatic subjects, and 
here, I submit, the Old Masters, like those appraised 
by Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, “knew a thing or two 
more than the young ’uns.” You remember what 
happened, in that delightful Phormio which the 
Westminster boys lately revived for us, when Mrs. 
Chremes heard of her husband’s other wife at 
Lemnos? Morality for morality, is it wicked to say 
that I prefer the genial Terence to the unco’ guid 
Mr. Van Nouhuys ? 

A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


A critic desiderates a development of that side 
of fiction which is purely observatory, and a popular 
novelist characterises as mischievous the theory 
that the novel should be made the instrument of 
knowledge. “The instrument of knowledge” is a 
very choice phrase, meaning—how much? People 
of uncontrolled imaginations are dismayed imme- 
diately by a vision of mathematical, therapeutical, 
chemical, astronomical fiction in one, two, and three 
volumes. But that cannot be the novelist’s mean- 
ing. The critic wants careful observation of society, 
of men and manners; and the novelist retorts, “ My 
art must not be made an instrument of knowledge.” 
But all literature is an instrument of knowledge. 
What can the excited novelist mean? He goes on 
to say, “ The novel will not and must not be made a 
lesson-book.” Again we wonder what he means. 
The suggestion is that there should be a better basis 
of observation of men and manners in current 
fiction. Why should that make the novelist think 


of lesson-books? Is the novelist conscious of having 
neglected them, that they haunt his mind so 
inopportunely? The novelist continues, “The 
quality of imaginative writing always depended, 
and always must depend, on the originality of its 
invention and the strength of its passion; and the 
highest examples of the novelist’s art are those in 
which the motive is freshest and the greatest 
number of the great passions are brought into play.” 
But this is thunder without the bolt—stage thunder. 
The critic started a question of the material which 
imagination is to shape—of a small portion of that 
material; and the novelist replies with reckless 
generalisations upon another subject. There are 
some people who never see a cap without trying it 
on, and who think that every shaft is aimed at their 
own sleeves because their hearts happen to be there. 


A work of novel design is being prepared by 
Mr. HERBERT CompPTON, the editor of the Auto- 
biography of Caprain EAstwIck, which attracted 
some attention last year on its appearance in Mr. 
Unwin’s “ Adventure Series.” It is to be a “ par- 
ticular account of the European adventurers of Hin 
dostan from 1784 to 1803.” Mr. Compton claims that 
the men whose lives he writes—_DE BoIGNE, GEORGE 
THOMAS, and PERRON—although nearly forgotten 
now, were very influential in their time, and with 
reason. PERRON had it in his power once to establish 
a French Government in the Deccan ; and DE BoIGNE 
raised the first regular native army in India. The 
July volume of Mr. UNwin's “ Pseudonym Library ” 
will be “The Herb of Love,” by the author of 
“ Amaryllis,” one of the most successful of the 
previous issues in this series. 


THE business of Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. is 
to be continued by the new proprietors in Waterloo 
Place under the old title. As before, the leading 
feature of the business will be the publication of 
Oriental books. Dr. STEINGASS’s “ Persian-English 
Dictionary,” which has been six years in preparation, 
and is subsidised by the Secretary of State for India, 
is to be brought out immediately. Mr. A. RoGErs’s 
“ History of the Land Revenue of Bombay,’ a work 
of much research, is to be published by Messrs. 
ALLEN & Co. in October. A popular history of 
China, from the pen of Mr. DEMETRIUS BOULGER, 
is also in preparation. 


A NEW edition in eight volumes of the works of 
the late Mr. Epwin WAUGH will be published shortly 
by Mr. JonN HEywoop, of Manchester. It will con- 
tain illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT and other 
artists. 


Sir GEORGE GREY, the Australian statesman, has 
given the use of his papers, and has revised the 
proofs of Mr. W. R. REEs's “ Life,” which MEssrs. 
Hutcuinson & Co. will shortly publish in two 
volumes. Sirk GEORGE GREY’S career has been long 
and varied, and his biography should be of excep- 
tional political interest. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. are just publishing a 
little book by Mrs. SYDNEY BUXTON, entitled “ Side 
Lights upon Bible History.” 


Mr. W. F. C. Wiaston’'s “ Columbus of Litera- 
ture,” published in Chicago by Messrs. F’. J. SCHULTE 
& Co. (London: KEGAN PAUL), was written to 
stimulate curiosity and excite interest in just those 
works of Bacon which are hardly known at all—a 
highly laudable object,, The author, however, ventures 
to cherish the hope that some of the chapters of his 
work may throw further light on Mrs. Port's 


theories, and prove a humble corollary to her book, 
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